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IDEALS FOR EDUCATIONAL 
LEADERSHIP 


@ In many past decades it seemed suth 
cient to provide educational le idership 
for only the immature, Unaware of future 
changes im cur democracy, we assumed 
that pe opl who reached adulthood would 
take on the knowledye and skills that 
would prepare them to meet the prob- 
lems of their times whether in or out of 
‘4 hool 

Fortunately, adult education has been 
a kind of folk movement. It has matured 
in multifarious ways to express our grow 
ing belief that we all need to know far 
more than we do, if we are to avoid 
wrecking Our individual and common 
hopes 

Our country today is peppered with 
adult education centers of one kind or 
another, and eae h SCCTIIS to he al place 
where the problem of leadership is com 
plexing Working wholeheartedly with 
one another, or with only hit-or-miss con- 
tacts, several groups have been experl- 
menting with educational leade rship 
training. Today, we are still tar from it 
if indeed we af©re evel to accomplish it 

We must constantly remind ourselves 
that these persons are mature Most of 
them have families of their own, Our job 
is to give them the kind of school they 
want, and not make them want the kind 
of school we might like to give We, too 
must begin with the people and not with 
the curriculum. One should start wher 
they are and as they are 

Leaders in adult education must learn 
to live with and accept themselves also 
One is more likely to accept others—if he 
accepts himself. Moreover, if we are 
emotionally mature and feel fairly secure 
in our social and professional relations, 
we will be able to convey a certain sense 
of confidence and interest in those per- 
sons who come to us. We should have 
kind feelings toward pt ople, because they 
are the heart of the program and_ are 
very important. With fundamental re- 
spect and understanding for adults, the 


it ower... 


leaders will not force their ideals, nor 
insist that they conform at once to stand- 
ards 

We, as leaders, should recognize the 
difference between our own cultural back- 
ground and that of the partic ipants. For 
example, certain adults may have an idea 
about what a course should do for them 
which may be very different from the 
leaders’ thinking. It is the responsibility 
of the leader to acknowledge and accept 
another's way of thinking and his way of 
lite. We should encourage the partici- 
pants to express their feelings and ideas 
treely, and to take all possible courses of 
action and responsibility for their own 
growth. Too olten we are more COonce rned 
with maintaining standards rather than 
helping the aduits to make the most. of 
themselves 

Very tew persons would disagree that 
a leader of an adult program should have 
a background of knowledge otf the tol- 
lowing: (1) the participants with whom 
he is working his interests and needs; 

2) the cultural forces influencing adults 
today; (3) common sequences or pat- 
terns of behavior; and (4) resources for 
personal development within the program 
and community. 

If people learn to think and choose tor 
themselves, the materials of their choices 
can be enriched and their interests 
Ww ick ned and deepened. The leader's re- 
sponsibility is the utilization of present 
interests which can be broadened and 
directed into more profitable channels; or, 
in the absence of any educationally prom- 
ising activity, the arousal of interests in 
activities which are within the capacities 
of the group and to which they will prob- 
ably respond. 

The paramount obligation of the leader 
is the widening of the horizon of the 
participants. When he accepts present 
interests as the basis of program activity, 
he utilizes them as starting points—not as 
ends in themselves. 

It is imperative for the leader to under- 
stand the interacting patterns of 


| ersonal 
relations, for he must find his own plac 
in it. The leader, in his awareness of 
opportunities available through both the 
activities of the program and relations 
among people, should be able to help the 
participants fulfill their own purposes 
more thoroughly. This means that they 
should have satisfying enjoyment and a 
chance to learn effectively, 

An aid to fruitful personal relations 
lies in a warm, friendly and accepting 
atmosphe re. In such a climate the wooers 
ot each can more easily expand and be- 
come socially valuable by contribution to 
the whole. The tentacles that reach out 
for response to the needs and interests 
have an auspicious environment for 
growth. A hostile atmosphere filled with 
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\ spring view of Brookings Hall, the 
main administration building of Washing- 
ton University in St. Louis. The offices 
of University College, the adult educa- 
tion division, are on the first and second 
floors of the wing closest to the reader. 

University College of Washington Uni- 
versity was originally created “to provide 
mature persons with opportunities to do 
part-time, college-level work for intellec- 
tual and cultural improvement, for ad- 
vancement in business or professional 
endeavors, and for completing require- 
ments for degrees or credentials.” This 
1931 conception of the role of an adult 
education division has been much ex- 
panded in recent years, but without any 
decline in the vigor with which the Uni- 
versity’s “primary” opportunity to serve 
the adult) public is continued—that is, 
through academic course work at the 
university level. 

Approximately 10,000. different indi- 
viduals register each year in formal credit 
and noncredit classes offe red by the adult 
education division of Washington Uni- 
versity. These are, for the most part, 
men and women who are attending 
Washington University on a part-time 
basis, while devoting the majority of 
their waking hours to such other con- 
cerns as Carning a living or managing a 
home. Programs may be arranged lead- 
ing either to the Bachelor of Science or 
the Bachelor of Science in Education 
degree, or to any one of more than 20 
different certificates. In addition to 
formal course work, several thousand 
residents of the Greater St. Louis area 
participate in each of the following activ- 
ities associated with University College 

The Civic Education Center, a “new” 
conception in community and liberal 
adult education, sponsors the Metroplex 
Assembly and a number of special leader- 
ship training programs each year. In the 
fall of 1959-60, its television programs 
have enrolled more than 5,000 viewers. 

The Adult Counseling Service provides 
opportunities for educational, vocational, 
and industrial counseling, not only to 
prospective and enrolled students, but 
also on a fee basis to business and indus- 
try throughout the area. 

Approximately 50 conferences, insti- 
tutes and short courses in coope ration with 
local and national organizations will be 
held during 1959-60 on the campus or 
at a resort in the near vicinity, which 
will be coordinated and administered by 
University College. 

The Washington University Associa- 
tion Lecture Series, now in its 62nd 
annual season, and the St. Louis Film 
Art Society which reach thousands of 
interested adults each year, are also 
integral parts of Washington University’s 
adult education program. 
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A CASE FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL 


‘ah 

am years after the launching of 
Sputnik finds the American people 
wavering between the horns of a 
weird dilemma. We're entrapped 
between our alarm over Russian 
Communism, on the one hand, and 
fear of spending the necessary 
money to combat it with education 
on the other. 

One particular aspect of public 
education which faces the accusing 
finger of false economy in these 
times is its program of adult educa- 
tion. The public school program 
of adult education has been cut 
severely in such leading states as 
New York, Pennsylvania and Mich- 
igan. It has been brought to the 
ber of public scrutiny in Florida 
and California. It is be ‘ing viewed 
with skepticism in others. 


Arruur P, (Jack) Crasrree is head 
of Civic Education, Bureau of Adult 
Education, New York State Education 
Department, and a neu ly elected mem- 
ber of AEA’s Executive Committee. 
Voicing his concern regarding the seri- 
ous criticisms being made regarding 
adult education, Dr. Crabtree writes, 
“We who are charged with the ad- 
ministration of the public school pro- 
gram, partly because of its tremendous 
growth and partly because of our 
inherent faith in it, have never taken 
time to sit down and ‘think through’ 
a defense or justification for it. 

“Now, we suddenly need such a 
defense and such a justification and, 
as of this date, I have seen and heard 
none that was sufficiently logical and 
objective to convince the skeptic al 
taxpayer. 

Dr. Crabtree is convinced “that we 
need to ‘arm’ the proponents of public 
school adult education in this country 

. in order that we may be able to 
answer, logically and with reason, 
some of the attacks which are nou 
being leveled at our brand of adult 
education.” 
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Some cogent reasons why adult 


education is everyone's concern 


What forces have sired this sud- 
den curtailment of the adult educa- 
tion program under the public 
schools? Why the sudden demand 
that it show cause for its survival 
on the American scene? 

There are, at least, 
tributing factors. 

First, "edelt education under the 
public schools has come of age. It 
has now become education in the 
most genuine sense, with a compre- 
hensive coverage of the educational 
needs of the adult across the board. 
This is a far cry from the old “night 
schools” of yesterdi iy. Their cur- 
ricula were limited, generally, to 
Americanization and_ vocational 
classes, with a few additional offer- 


three con- 


ings homemaking and the arts 
and crafts. 
Now, we find the adult menu of 


the public school in many states 
offering classes in parent education, 
driver training, forums and discus- 
sion groups in civic education, cul- 
tural and high school subjects and 
activities for the young adults and 
the aging. In short, the attempt is 
now be ‘ing made in these programs 
to serve all the educational needs 
of the present-day adult. As a result 
of this wider coverage of human 
needs, the public achool program 
has mushroomed into impressive 
dimensions. New York State, for 
example, had only 65 communities 
with public school programs of 
adult education 15 years ago. To- 
day it has 635. Other states have 
experienced similar growth. 

This amazing development of 
public school adult education has 
been largely responsible for the 
adverse attention it is receiving to- 
day. The taxpaying public awoke 
one morning not long ago and dis- 


covered they were supporting an 
additional program of public edu- 
cation. Most of them were reared in 
a culture which held that education 
is something for “kids.” Why should 
they have to support this interlop- 
ing incubus that was threatening to 
become, in some states, even greater 
than the program for the children? 

Secondly, the lot of the American 
taxpayer is an unhappy one, at best, 
and school affairs represent one of 
the last arenas in public life where 
his voice can still be heard. He can 
appear at the school’s budget hear- 
ing, make his speech, and cast his 
vote according to his own values. 
This privilege hi is been slowly whit- 
tled away in most other areas of 
government operation. Thus, his 
accumulative resentment over the 
shrinkage of his political rights is 
sometimes expressed with a left 
uppercut to the chin of public edu- 
cation. 


Outmoded Tax Base 


Lastly, the base of taxation for 
public education in this country is 
as outmoded as the surrey with the 
fringe on top. Re al prope rty can no 
longer sustain an adequate school 
system in this nation. As Paul Mort 
of Columbia University has said, 
“We have tried everything else to 
improve education. Now, "let's try 
money. 

Some way will have to be found, 
and soon, to tax some of the other 
sources of revenue in our society 
if we are going to have an educa- 
tional system that even stays close 
to the Russians. This ever-diminish- 
ing base of the taxation pyramid 
which supports the public schools 
must be broadened to bring relief 
to the real property owners who 
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By ARTHUR P. CRABTREE 


now sustain it alone. This factor, 
too, has contributed to the present 
situation. Adult education has 
added another straw to the camel's 
back. 

However, the factors and forces 

which have brought about the pres- 
ent situation are, at the moment, of 
se scondary importance. Of primary 
importance is the central, naked 
fact that those of us who believe 
the public schols should be in the 
adult education business must now 
come forward and say so. We must 
defend our client before the bar 
of public opinion. Failure in this 
undertaking may relegate public 
school adult education in this coun- 
try to the night school status of 50 
years ago. 
" Let us, then, consider the case 
we would make for public school 
adult education. What arguments 
in its behalf can we advance to a 
jury drawn from the taxpaying 
public of this nation? 

If you will permit me, I should 
like to de ‘velop this case for adult 
education under the public schools 
of this nation as I see it and as I 
believe it to be. 


Public Education Philosophy 

First of all, I would suggest to 
our jury that we examine the basic 
philosophy of public education in 
this country. It's previ ailing assump- 
tion holds that education is some- 
thing we give only to children. It 
suggests that the educative process 
has a terminal point, that once the 
youngster gradu: ites from the high 
school he has “had it,” so far as 
education is concerned. 

The climate of reasoning which 
has enshrouded public education in 
this country is about as foreign to 
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common sense as any ever Conh- 
ceived. The very nature of life and 
learning postulates their cotermi- 
nous kinship. The very essence of 
the educative process rejects the 
concept of termination. It is as pre- 
posterous for us to suppose we can 
pour into the mind of a youngster 
the educational nutriment sufficient 
for a lifetime as it is to believe we 
can stuff him with sufficient food 
for his physical needs. The con- 
tinuous feeding of the mind is as 
necessary as the continuous feeding 
of the body. 

Moreover, the relationship —be- 
tween the individual and democ- 
racy dictates, or should, the nature 
of our public education. Ours is a 
society founded upon the hypoth- 
esis that all of us—common and 
uncommon men alike—share in the 
decision - making process. This 
means, in simple essence, that it is 
always the mature adult who makes 
democracy’s decisions. Yet, curi- 
ously enough, against the backdrop 
of this basic American tenet, we 
have built a system of public edu- 
cation that served the child, who 
could not act in society's behalf, 
and denied education to the adult, 
who was charged with making the 
decisions that determined our na- 
tional fortunes. 


The Fact of Change 


Secondly, I would suggest to our 
jury that our philosophy of public 


education totally ignores what is 
probably the greate st overriding 
fact of our lives: The fact of change. 
This great, universal fact of change 
has a three-pronged implication for 
those of us engaged in education. 

First, there is a constant change 
in the things we teach. Truth, itself, 
is change Jes ss, but our finite compre- 
hension of it is not. The very propo- 
sitions we prese nt tod: Ly as f; ict may 
be disproved in tomorrow’s labora- 
tory. When I was in high school, 
there were 92 elements in Chem- 
istry. Now there are over 100, 1 
was taught the smallest particle of 
matter was the atom and that it 
could not be split. One terrifying 
moment over Hiroshima tossed that 
eternal verity out the window. 

In my youth, I was taught that 
Russia was one of the * ‘backws ird” 
nations. Today, Mr. Khrushchev 
and the facts of the case would dis- 
pute that appraisal. In short, edu- 
cation as all things else, becomes 
out-of-date. The adult of today 
cannot face modern problems with 
ancient education. He must be 
armed with the latest facts and the 
most accurate information as he 
confronts the baffling issues of to- 
day's world. 

Secondly, the needs of the indi- 
vidual change. The worker who 
has his means of livelihood swept 
away by technological invention 
must be taught a new way to earn 
a living. The voter needs to under- 
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stand the issues ot this year s elec- 
tion, not one that was held ten 
years ago. The new PTA president 
must now learn Parliamentary Law. 
The mother whose children have 
gone to college now finds time to 
take up oil painting. This is the 
ceaseless saga of change in human 
affairs. A system of public educa- 
tion which presumes to serve so- 
ciety in today’s dynamic world must 
meet this panorama of unfolding 
life with a program of adult educa- 
tion sensitized to the shifting tides 
of human fortune. 


Needs of Society 
Have Changed 


Thirdly, the needs of society 
change. We still have Fourth of 
July isolationists quoting President 
Washington’s farewell address, 
warning us to avoid entangling re- 
lations with foreign powers. They 
might as well quote the Missouri 
Compromise, so far as its relevance 
to life in present-day America is 
concerned. The needs of our so- 
ciety have changed. Isolation was 
possible in the time of Washington. 
It is impossible in the world com- 
munity of today. 


Throughout our history, we have 
gotten by with lip- service to the 
democratic ideal in race relations. 
Today we are attempting to per- 
suade a portion of our nation that 
the color of a man’s skin does not 
alter his civil rights. On this issue, 
our socie ty must equi ate our prac- 
tice with our preachment for the 
simple reason that our role in world 
leadership demands it. Thus, so- 
ciety, itself, must change and the 
education of our people must adjust 
accordingly. 


My third major justification for 
public school adult education lies 
in the fact that some kinds of edu- 
cation cannot be carried on under 
a program designed for children. 
Among these we find such areas as 
the edues ation of the foreign-born 
for citizenship. This has long been 
an important segment of the adult 
education movement in this coun- 
try. Thousands of aliens, now natu- 
ralized citizens, have acquired their 
understanding of American democ- 
racy in these classes. The contribu- 
tion of this phase of adult educa- 
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tion to American life is inestimable. 

Again, the whole area of young 
adult needs cannot be met under a 
program for children. Approxi- 
mately one-half of the youngsters 
who enter the high schools of the 
nation fail to graduate. Add to this 
list the names of all who do not go 
on to college and we have a huge 
population of young adults in the 
community who are no longer 
under the purview of the day 
school. These youngsters still have 
educational proble ms—proble ms re- 
lating to marriage, the securing of 
jobs and the establishment of status 
in a world of older adults. The 
public school can ill afford to aban- 
don them during this crucial period 
of their lives. 


Problems of Aging 


Lastly, one of the more recent 
educational problems in our nation 
today concerns our growing num- 
ber of oldsters, the aging in our 
society. They have been retired vo- 
cationally, but they are still citizens, 
homemakers and human_ beings. 
They need continuing study in pub- 
lic affairs. They are desirous of 
retraining in avocational skills for 
the utilization of their leisure time. 
And, above all, they still are human 
beings in search of those forms of 
cultural expression that serve to 
enrich the human __ personality. 
Adult education can, and does, pro- 
vide this kind of instruction. 

These areas, then, are types of 
education that cannot be carried on 
under a program operated exclu- 
sively for children. i 

Fourth, there are some kinds of 
education in the domain of the 
public schoo! that can be given 
more effectively at the adult level. 
One of the great psychological ad- 
vantages of adult education is that 
of timely motivation. The most 
effective teaching in all education 
is accomplished when the student 
feels the need for learning. In some 
areas of subject matter, this need 
and this motivation does not ma- 
terialize until adulthood. 

Let us take, for example, the 
field of homemaking. We teach 
cooking and sewing to girls in high 
school. It is an academic perform- 
ance, at best. Compare the differ- 
ence between the young girl’s mo- 


tivation while studying cooking in 
high school and the motivation of 
that same young girl when she 
steps into a new home, facing, for 
the first time, the task of preparing 
a meal for her new husband. Her 
need for homemaking skills is now 
genuine and demanding, clothed 
in the realism of life itself. 

Parent education, too, enjoys the 
advantage of flood tide motiva- 
tion at the adult level. It is trite to 
say, but important to realize, that 
the best time to teach parent educa- 
tion is during the time the student 
is actually a parent. A discussion 
group in child- -parent etecseer 
is never so welcome as when its 
members are wrestling with the 
temper tantrums of their little 
images at home and_ frantically 
searching for solutions. 


Meaningful Civic Education 

Civic education becomes real- 
istically meaningful only when, and 
not until, the young voter steps 
into the polling booth for the first 
time. The problems of the commu- 
nity and the issues of the political 
campaign are suddenly endowed 
with a significance that childhood 
could not appreciate. 

These are some of the areas of 
subject matter where education 
must await the maturity of the indi- 
vidual to realize its greatest poten- 
tial. Only when the need for edu- 
cation has ripened into reality can 
these types of subject matter be 
taught with richest results. This is 
one of the unique advantages of 
adult education. 

Fifth, I would suggest to my jury 
of taxpayers that adult education is 
the most equitable form of all pub- 
lic education. In New York, we 
estimate that only 50 per cent of 
the families throughout the state 
have children in odie This means 
that the other 50 per cent are pay- 
ing taxes to support an institution 
with which they have no direct 
connection and from which they 
are receiving no direct service. This 
is education’s unique form of tax- 
ation without representation. 

Adult education offers the way 
for everybody in the community to 
get something for his money. Its 
classes are open to the childless 

couple, the parents whose children 
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have graduated from high school, 
the spinster and the bachelor. Hav- 
ing children in the day school is not 
a prerequisite to their sharing the 
benefits of public education. 


Public Relations Aspects 


This is a powerful factor in these 
days of austerity budgets. In fact, 
it forms the basis of a sixth mé ajor 
argument for public school adult 
education, namely, its public rela- 
tions value. I have had many chief 
school officials tell me, through the 
years, that they could not afford a 
program of adult education. They 
were thinking in the narrow terms 
of immediate financial expenditure. 
My reply to them has always been: 
“You can’t afford not to have one.” 


In my opinion, there is no aspect 
of public school operation that 
carries a public relations value 
equal to that of a successful pro- 
gram of adult education. It opens 
its doors to everyone in the com- 
munity, irrespective of age, chil- 
dren in school, race, creed or color. 
It stands to serve all the people 
who are paying the taxes to sup- 
port it. It brings back across its 
threshold adults ee haven't been 
in the school building in years. It 
generates an interest in, and builds 
a support for, the total school oper- 
ation as it transforms Main Street 
critics into satisfied customers. In 
short, a successful program of adult 
education can create a mood of 
mutuality between the school and 
community and unite them in a 
common cause of purpose and 
understanding. This public rela- 
tions value of adult education to 
the total school operation is one of 
its most rewarding assets. 

Lastly, there are certain specific 
characteristics of the particular 
times in which we live that demand 
the education of the adult. What 
are some of these distinguishing 
hallmarks of the world today? 

First, oo is the fact of tech- 
nology. We live in a push-button 
age. I ae already discussed the 
impact of labor-saving inventions 
in the working world and the need 
for the school to offer vocational 
education to the adult workman at 
whatever age his means of liveli- 
hood may be supplanted by a new 
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machine. But this is not all. Per- 
haps an even more significant re- 
sult of technology today is the 
increased amount of leisure time it 
promises for the average adult. 
This is one of the greater socio-edu- 
cational problems of our time. 


What shall we do with our in- 
creased leisure? There are some 
who justify adult education with 
the argument that it enables the 
adult to utilize his leisure time 
more constructively. This line of 
reasoning carries an unhealthy im- 
plication. It flirts with the sugges- 
tion that adult education needs no 
higher purpose than that of busy 
work for the adult with time on his 
hands. This is a negative concept. 
Adult education, at least the public 
school variety, must serve a wor- 
thier purpose than that of provid- 
ing the adult with legal amusement. 


Positive and Purposeful 


Adult education, truly conceived, 
is positive and purposeful. We can 
view this era of increased leisure as 
one which we desperately try to 
fill with adult education activity as 
we would fill a city dump with 
garbage, or we can view it as a 
great opportunity that will provide 
the time for us finally to come to 
grips with some of the malignant 
problems that infest our social 
order. If we choose to spend our 
increased leisure listening to rock 
and roll music, reading Mickey 
Spillane or watching antiqui ited 
films on our TV sets, it will avail us 
nothing. If we choose to spend it in 
discussion groups concerned with 
such problems as minority discrimi- 
nation, housing and civil rights, 
then we will have spent it wisely 
and well. 

A second aspect of the times in 
which we live is that of its lightning 
te mpo. Life moves today at a pace 
that is incredibly swift. I believe 
one of the Madison Avenue boys 
has coined the phrase that fits it 
best: “If it works, it is obsolete.” 
Scientists tell us that man has in- 
habited this globe for over 500,000 
years. There has probably been 
more change in human life during 
the last 100 of those vears than in 
all the 499,900 which preceded 
them. And there has probably been 
more change in the past 20 years 


than in the 80 which preceded 
them. 

Man’s inquiring mind is piercing 
the barriers of the unknown with 
thrusts that are swift and sure. 
Education that fits the needs of this 
age must be tailored to its lightning 
changes. Our tomorrows are upon 
us before we have time to contem- 
plate today. There.is no such thing 
as the status quo in education. The 
sliver of light which we call the 
foreseeable future becomes fainter 
and fainter before the onrushing 
surge of human affairs. Today's 
education dare not take time to 
look backward. To be effective, 
it must anticipate. Only a program 
of continuing education, responsive 
to the exigencies of a swiftly-chang- 
ing world, can hope to match the 
acceleration of modern life. 

A third facet of the times in 
which we find ourselves is the 
diminishing character of our world. 
Toynbee has described it as 
“shrunken and explosive.” When | 
was a boy on a farm in Indiana, 
places like Russia, Korea and Egypt 
were more remote to my world 
than the moon today. I knew about 
them only through the pages of 
academic ‘geography. My neighbors 
were a few friendly folks named 
Smith and Jones, and the *y lived a 
little way down the road. That 
world is gone. My neighbors today, 
and yours, bear such names as 
Khrushchev and Nasser and Nehru, 
and they are not always friendly. 
And, whether we like it or not, we 
have got to live with them in a 
world that is now reduced to the 
size of a neighborhood. 


A War of Ideas 

The conquest of distance and 
communication are bringing the 
affairs of the universe into every 
American home. A Kremlin deci- 
sion concerning Berlin may be 
more important to you than the loss 
of your job. An Arab attack on 
Israeli shipping in the Suez should 
occasion more conversation in your 
living room than the birth of your 
neighbor's baby. This is the charac- 
ter a the world in which we live, 
and we must shape our education 
accordingly. 

Another aspect of our times is 
the gripping realization that we are 
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engaged in a cold war with a 
powerful nation that represents the 
antithesis of all we stand for. What 
is a cold war? It is a war that is 
fought with ideas, not guns. Its 
most lethal weapon is a better idea. 
Its foot men 
women who believe in a particular 
way of life and are willing to live, 
not die, for it. | 

An adult who believes in the 
ethos of American democracy and 


soldiers are and 


dedicates his talents to its success 
is as vital to the survival of this 
nation as was any soldier in the 
ranks Valley Forge or Gettys- 
burg. This is the nature of the war 
we are fighting. In such a struggle, 
the role of education is important 
beyond appraisal. It constitutes the 
laboratory in which the 
born, the understandings enriched, 
the faith generated, that undergird 
the whole structure 


ideas are 


of success. 
But civic education which was 
given yesterday in the academic 
atmosphere of childhood will not 
suffice. The time and 
change renders education of that 
vintage dangerously obsolete. It 
must be education that relates itself 
to the current problems at hand. 
It must be the kind that convinces 
the adult, with every passing day, 
that the business of making democ- 
racy work is more import int to him 
than the business of making a living 
for himself and his family. It must 
be an education that makes the 
adult understand there is no such 
thing as “public affairs” in a free 
society, that every affair which con- 
cerns the survival of democracy is 
a personal affair to all who share 
her privilege. 


erosion of 


Why Public Schools? 


I now come to what is, perhaps, 
the most important consideration in 
making the case for public school 
adult oden ation. This is the ques- 
tion which some may ask; Why 
should the public school do all 


these things in adult education, 
even though there is a need for 
them? Why not let the League of 


Women Voters, the Farm Bureau or 
the YMCA do all these things? This 
is a fair question and deserves an 
answer. 


My answer is rather simple and 


follows, I believe, a direct and 


logical line of reasoning. It is based, 
first, upon the hypothesis that edu- 
cation is a continuing experience, 
that there can be no such thing as 
a terminal point in the educative 
process. I shouldn't have to devote 
much time to a support of this hy- 
pothesis. To labor the point is to 
insult the listener. We know that 
education continues throughout life 
as surely as we know the existence 
of the Milky Way. 

If, then, education is a continu- 
ing process, the schooling of the 
adult is but the normal and natural 
completion of the task which the 
public school begins with the child 
in kindergarten. If the public school 
has been chi urged with initiating the 
educative process, why shouldn't 
it be the institution charge d with 
its completion? 

The role of the public schools in 
adult education is clearly implied. 


Responsibility for Education 


In the inceptive | years of this na- 
tion, the public school was the one 
institution, alone, which was given 
the responsibility of carrying on the 
great task of education. This fact is 
evident in the writings of statesmen 
like Jefferson and Madison and 
educators like Horace Mann and 
Henry Barnard, in the first school 
laws of the nation, in the decisions 
of the courts of law and by com- 
mon acceptance of the people. The 
education of the adult today is but 
the logical extension of this histori- 
cal precedent. 

There is not one scintilla of evi- 
dence in the record to indicate the 
architects of this nation ever in- 
tended that any phase of the great 
responsibility of education should 
vou entrusted to any agency or or- 

ganization outside the schools, nor 
can such evidence be found in the 
laws of the nation or the decisions 
of its courts. 

This is, in no sense, a criticism 
of the fine programs of adult educa- 
tion now being carried on by non- 
governmental agencies and organi- 
zations. Some of these programs 
represent the finest adult education 
in the nation. The point I wish to 
make, however, is clear and unmis- 
takeable; the great, central respon- 
sibility for education in this nation 
rests with the public schools, and 


public education defaults this pub- 
lic trust when it fails to recognize 
that its present-day responsibility 
extends to the education of the 
adult. 


The Case for Adult Education 

In summary, then, may I re capit- 
ulate my case for the adult educa- 
tion program of the public schools 
of this nation. To those who hold 
the power of determining its future 
status, I would suggest these points 
for consideration: 

1. A program of public educa- 
tion that educates the child and 
neglects the adult is inconsistent 
with the needs of a democratic 
society. 

2. A program of public educa- 
tion which presupposes a terminal 
point in the educative process ig- 
nores the great overriding fact of 
life—the fact of change—change as 
is relates to the subject matter we 
teach, to the individual himself and 
to the society in which he lives. 

3. There are some types of edu- 
cation, valuable to society and 
clothed with public interest, which 
cannot be carried on under a pro- 
gram of education designed ex- 
clusively for children. 

4. There are some types of sub- 
ject matter which cannot be taught 
with maximum effectiveness until 
adulthood. 

5. Adult education is the most 
equitable and democratic form of 
all public education, giving equal 
service to all who support the 
schools. 

6. A successful program of adult 
education is the most effective in- 
strument of public relations that 
can be devised in behalf of the total 
school operation. 

7. There are certain specific as- 
pects of the times in which we live 
that make adult education imper- 
ative, namely, (a) the impact of 
technology, (b) the tempo of the 
times, (c) the diminishing charac- 
ter of the world, and, (d) our cold 
war with the Soviet Union. 

8. The education of the adult is 
but an extension of the responsi- 
bility which was assigned to the 
public schools in the education of 
the child by the founders of the 
Republic, by legislative enactments 
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By GRACE T. STEVENSON 


OUR PRIMARY JOB 


Your support and cooperation are needed to create 


a climate of opinion favorable to adult education 


S. 

S INCE its founding there have been 
discussions among its members of 
the problems posed for AEA by 
the heterogeneity of its member- 
ship. There is the plausible argu- 
ment that a membership made up 
of adult educators from the formal 
institutions of all types and sizes, 
plus the adult educators conduct- 
ing informal programs in all kinds 
of agencies and organizations, bring 
to the association a variety and 
richness that a more narrowly de- 
fined membership would lack. 

There is also the argument, also 
plausible, that this heterogeneity 
makes it impossible for the associ- 
ation to decide upon a long-range 
program to effect its goal, “To 
further the concept of ‘education 
as a process continuing through- 
out life,’ and that this affects its 
ability to plan effectively for short- 
term activities such as programs 
for the annual conferences. 

There is the further argument 
that for most of its me anbexs AEA 
is a secondary organization; that 
their primary me mbe rship is in the 
National University Extension Asso- 
ciation, the United Auto Workers, 
the national Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews, the American Li- 
brary Association, or any one of 
a hundred others. All of this is 
familiar, you have heard it many 
times. What can AEA do for adult 
education in this country better 


Grace T. STEVENSON is Deputy Exec- 
utive Director of the American Library 
Association and a former president of 
AEA. She served as chairman of a 
special committee that made a study 
of membership costs. Some of the 
findings of the committee are reported 
in her article. 
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than any of the organizations in 
which we hold our so-called _pri- 
mary memberships? 

AEA can be the major force in 
building that climate of public 
opinion. on the necessity for adult 
education that is the essential 
foundation for progress in the pro- 
grams of all institutions, agencies 
and organizations working in this 
field. AEA can do this because it 
brings representatives of all these 
groups together in one national 
organization. And it is going to 
require the joint efforts of all of 
them, working together at all 
levels, to convince city, county and 
state officials, lay boards, the gen- 
eral public and the Congress of 
the United States of the import: ince 
for continuing education. 


Adult Education Unrecognized 

Take a look at the situation as 
it has developed during recent 
years. In 1957 the President’s Com- 
mittee on Education Beyond the 
High School published its report 
which contained only the most per- 
functory mention of adult educa- 
tion. In 1958 the Rockefeller 
Brothers Fund publication “Edu- 
cation and the Future of America” 
made only an indirect reference to 
adult education. 

Careful scrutiny of the National 
Defense Education Act reveals one 
clause that might be interpreted as 
including adult education. At the 
moment the people of this country 
are giving more attention, ve rbally 
at least. to the quality of our edu- 
cation than they have for many 
years, yet university extension 
budgets are being cut—as are 
those of public adult evening 
schools. Agricultural extension pro- 
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grams face the possibility of drastic 
revision because of population 
shifts, and while library budgets 
have increased, they have not ke pt 
pace with the increase in popula- 
tion. 

These things indicate that there 
does not now exist in this country 
a climate of opinion which recog- 
nizes the necessity for con tinuing 
education. Until we have the sup- 
port of that opinion we will con- 
tinue to hack away at the main 
problem with a series of relatively 
ineffective and transitory programs 
that do little to solve the vast 
problem of how to use our re- 
sources of people, institutions and 
funds to keep people educated 
throughout their lives. This is a 
national problem, and because it 
concerns all adult educators, it can 
best be solved by all of them work- 
ing together in the one organiza- 
tion that brings them all together. 

Some adult educators begin with 
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the premise that membership in 
the association is a one-way prop- 
osition — with the member the 
beneficiary, and that benefit defined 
only in the narrow terms of specific 
assistance in his daily job. Member- 
ship in any professional association 
is a partnership which the members 
form for the good of that profes- 
sion. When the association does 
not reflect their wishes or respond 
to their suggestions they are not 
working hard enough at being 
members. 

The Adult Education Association 
is simply a vehicle which, if we use 
it rightly, will enable us to advance 
the cause of adult education, which 
is eventually an enlightened self 
interest. Until we do that, our et- 
forts, either in other associations or 
in our home territories, are going 
to fall short of the mark we should 
set ourselves. 


More Support Needed 

To keep the vehicle on the road 
it is necessary to support it more 
generously than we are now doing. 
Since its founding in 1951, AEA 
has maintained the same schedule 
of membership dues and subscrip- 
tion rates to its principal publica- 
tions, Adult Leadership and Adult 
Education. During these eight 
vears the cost of publications and 
the proce ssing of membership dues 
have risen steadily. Careful cost 
accounting reveals that in all cate- 
gories of membership the member- 
ship dues do not cover the cost 
of servicing the member as the 
following tables will show. 


Current General Membership Costs for 


One Year 
1. Ten issues of Adult 
Leadership 
Actual Printing costs $ 1.60 
Publication salaries 1.45 


2. Addressing and mailing 10 
issues of Adult Leadership 1.00 
3. Actual costs of supplies, 
typing, filing and process- 
ing one membership plate 
for one year to 
4. Refund to Joint Member- 
= State for each Gen- 


eral Membership (aver- 
age ) 50 

5. Cost of preparing and 
sending two invoices 20 
6. Membership accounting 60 

7. Average discounts on pub- 
lications to members 1.00 
7.10 
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The total for servicing each gen- 
eral membership thus amount pres- 
ently to $7.10 without taking into 
account administrative field serv- 
ices, Executive Committee expenses, 
administrative salaries, or overhead 
costs such as rent, equipment, etc. 
If these indirect costs were included 
the total would be much greater. 


Professional Membership costs are 
as follows: 
l. Ten issues of Adult 
Leadership 
Actual Printing costs 
Publication salaries . A5 


2. Four issues of Adult 
Education 
Actual Printing cost 1.64 
Publication salaries 1.00 
3. Addressing and mailing 
Adult Leadership 1.00 
4, Wrapping, addressing and 
mailing Adult Education S80 


5. Cost of typing, filing and 
processing one member- 


ship plate for one year ae 
6. Refund to Joint Member- 

_ State (average ) 1.00 
7. Preparing and _ sending 

two invoices 20 
8. Membership Accounting .60 
9. Average discounts on pub- 

lications to members 1.50 

$11. 


No indirect charges are included 
in computing these costs of mem- 
bership services. 

For the contributing member the 
cost is the same as fox the profes- 
sional, but for the organizational 
member these additional charges 
must be made. 


1. Twenty extra issues of 


Adult Leadership $ 3.20 
2. Eight extra issues of 
Adult Education 3.28 


Addressing and mailing 
extra copies of Adult 
Leadership 2.00 
1. Addressing and mailing 
extra copies of Adult 
Education 1.60 


wy) 


$10.08 


Add this cost to that for the pro- 
fessional membership and the total 
cost for the organizational member- 
ship amounts to $21.62 presently. 

In computing membership costs 
a person can manipulate figures to 
make the result mean almost any- 
thing he wants, particularly if in- 
direct costs are added. For this 
reason the Budget and Finance 
Committee used only the direct 
cost figures and arrived at what 


seems to be a very conservative 
cost figure analysis. Accordingly, 
the Executive Committee will rec- 
ommend to the Delegate Assembly 
at its November meeting that the 
schedule of membership dues be 
revised as follows: 


General Me smbership ......$ 7.50 

Special Membe srships 
Professional. ... 15.00 
Contributing . 25.00 
Organizational .. . 50.00 


The Executive Committee de- 
cided to make this recommenda- 
tion after careful consideration, 
believing that the association must 
support from its earned income a 
minimal headquarters operation. 

As adult educators we need to 
be conscious of our responsibility 
to work together in the AEA to 
understand more clearly the forces 
which affect the extent and quality 
of education today, to overcome 
those which impede, and strengthen 
those which foster better educa- 
tional opportunities for adults. 

One of the trade magazines car- 
ries on its masthead the following 
quotation from Francis Bacon, “| 
hold every man a debtor to his 
profession, from the which, as men 
of course do seek to receive coun- 
tenance and profit, so ought they 
of duty to endeavor themselves, by 
way of amends, to be a help and 
ornament thereunto.” 


A Case for Public School 
Adult Education 

Continued from page 134 

and court decisions and by common 
acceptance of the American people. 

For these reasons I believe the 
role of the public school in adult 
education is clear and unmistake- 
able. 

Long ago we set out to do in this 
country what no nation had ever 
done: educate all the children of 
all the peop'e. It was the educa- 
tional phase of the American 
dream. To-day, those who hold the 
fate of public school adult educa- 
tion in their hands should realize 
that theirs is the privilege, rare 
indeed, of adding the final step of 
fulfillment to this American dream: 
the education of all the children of 
all the people—throughout all 
their living years. 


Adult Leadership 
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INDIA’S NEW 
LITERATES PROJECT 


Using pretested, specially written books, 


adult schools are teaching the masses to read 


By SURENDRA BALUPURI 


= money has been spent on 
our literacy drives. With what re- 
sults? A recent inv estigation carried 
out in India gives an unequivocal 
answer to this question. The Re- 
search, Training and Production 
Centre of Jamia Millia was, some 
time back, commissioned jointly by 
UNESCO and the Indian Ministry 
of Education to evaluate the avail- 
able reading materials for new liter- 
ates. 

At the very outset the team of in- 
vestigators was faced with the 
problem of determining what was 
meant by the term new literate. 
Who were the new literates on 
whom the books were to be tested? 

Since the way literacy certificates 
are distributed is not always above 
criticism, and since such factors as 
the period of schooling, the svllabus 
for study, the me tthods of teaching 
and examining, differ from state to 
state, it was difficult to fix a mini- 
mum standard of ability by which 
to judge new literates and to evalu- 
ate the reading materials produced 
for them. 

There were, no doubt, a number 
of ready-made methods to fall back 


SurENDRA Baupuni is editor of publi- 
cations and head of the production 
department for the Research Training 
and Production Center of Jamia Millia 
Islamia, Jamia Nagar, at New Delhi, 
India. 
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upon, But to what extent could 
methods evolved on the basis of 
experiments conducted foreign 
lands and in altogether different 
social conditions be applicable to 
India? They could not, at any rate, 
be relied on for a scientific inquiry. 
The investigating team was there- 
fore obliged to sit down and work 
out its own method. 


Choosing the Words 


A collection of all the primers 
and_ textbooks currently used for 
teaching adult illiterates in various 
Hindi-speaking states was made. A 
word-count on them was con- 
ducted, sifting out the common 
words from the total running-words. 
Of these common words, those that 
were repeated at least five times in 
every state were picked. They num- 
bered only 73, and not one of them 
contained a joint letter. 

The inve stigating team members 
wondered whether they would not 
be accused of judging the books 
much too harshly, if they were to 
make the ability test on such an 
easy basis. But they had to be 
scientifically methodical. However, 
they felt obliged to add three words 


Bombay 


¥ 
New Delhi 


a 
Lucknow 


Calcutta 


Hyderabad 
* 


themselves—these words were not 
difficult to understand, but were 
comparatively difficult to read be- 
cause they contained joint letters. 

These 75 words were then woven 
into a very simple story-construc- 
tion to be used for the minimum- 
ability test of the new literates. It 
was decided that those who could 
understand at least 50 per cent of 
the given passage, could be con- 
sidered as having genuinely passed 
through their “fundamental” 
schooling. 


Selecting Test Areas 

Once this was done, an area for 
the study had to be selected. Since 
the inve estigation was based on a 
test-passage in Hindi, the Delhi 
state, and the states of Rajasthan, 
Madhya Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh 
and Bihar, which together com- 
prised almost all the Hindi-speak- 
ing areas of the country, were se- 
lected. 

Were there not developed and 
backward regions in every state in 
terms of literacy achievements? The 
system of random sampling was 
used to overcome this problem. 
Each state was first divided into 
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cultural and linguistic zones. Then, 
from each such zone one district 
was selected at random, asd from 
each district, a number of villages 
were also selected at random; 
finally, from each village or devel- 
opment block a number of respond- 
ents were selected at random. 

The modus operandi of the in- 
vestigation thus having been deter- 
mined, a tour of the selected area 
was undertaken. Covering thou- 
sands of miles, often traveling in 
the most primitive conveyances, the 
investigators visited 150 villages 
and interviewed 1,413 new literates. 
It took them about three and a half 
months to finish the job. 


60 Per Cent Illiteracy 


Having tested in the above man- 
ner a cross-section of Indian new 
literates on a very easy passage, the 
Jamia investigating team found 
that as many as 22.7 per cent of 
the persons tested could neither 
read nor comprehend; 36.6 per cent 
could just read, but without com- 
wehending; and only 40.7 per cent 
could both read and comprehend. 

What then is the way out? If the 
situation is to be 
outlook regarding adult education 
will have to be wholly changed, be- 
cause our approach to adult edu- 
cation itself is reponsible, in the 
main, for this halting progress. We 
have developed an attitude of ske ‘p- 
ticism and of complacency; all born 
of lack of appreciation of the vital 
role of adult education in the task 
of national reconstruction. For the 
very fact that we have been de- 
pe nding solely on drives conducted 


remedied, our 


by fits and starts is a conclusive 
proof of our half-heartedness. 

Not only is suitable post-literacy 
reading material lamentab ly lack- 
ing, but there are hardly any meth- 
odically worked out syllabuses or 
scientifically tested primers and 
textbooks available, let alone spe- 
cially trained teachers for adult 
illiterates. 


The Way Out 


The way out of this state of 
affairs is therefore to do away 
with the present spasmodic sy stem 
of running — short-period liter: ucy 
classes, end to open instead regula 
permanent adult schools with : pre- 
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tested and predetermined methods 
and courses of instruction, and, of 
course, suitably trained teachers. 

The Research, Training and Pro- 
duction Centre of Jamia Millia Is- 
lamia submitted a scheme for the 
opening of regular adult schools to 
the Indian Ministry of Education 
and Scientific Research. The 
scheme, happily, was accepted and 
is now being worked out. The pur- 
pose of it is to make experiments 
in running such schools and to find 
out, not only whether they are 
workable, but also what their needs 
and requirements are. 

To begin with, these schools will 
enable the adults to reach an attain- 
ment level on a par with that of 
students completing og primary 
course, i. e., standard 5, (grade ) 
and at the same time will be de- 
signed to suit the adult mind and 
adult needs. At the end of the 
course there will be a public exami- 
nation and certificates will be 
awarded to the adult students who 
qualify. This certificate will be con- 
sidered equivalent to the primary- 
pass certificates awarded in schools 
for boys and girls. 


Syllabus Is Prepared 

After the staff for the studies re- 
quired to launch the scheme had 
been recruited, the existing school 
syllabuses in various states were 
examined, and a four-phased sylla- 
bus for various grades of the pro- 
posed experime ‘ntal adult schools 
was prepared, in the light of the 
abilities and requirements of an 
Indian adult, with emphasis on 
reading, writing, and arithmetic 
and on social studies, and general 
science. The focal point of this 
syllabus was its “significance,” i. e., 
its immediate function in improv- 
ing the adult and providing him 
with habits and skills as integral 
parts of his larger experience, thus 
rendering him socially creative. 
Then expert opinions were sought 
on this syllabus. 

As the next step, textbooks from 
different states were procured and 
provisional selections were made. 
Research units were then set up at 

Calcutta, Coimbatore, Mysore, 
Bombay, Hyderabad and Lucknow 
in cooperation with one peee-suntd 
organization in each of these places 


and heads of these units were given 
a four-month training course. 

All the trainees alre vady had con- 
siderable practical experience of 
their own in the field of adult edu- 

cation. Now that they have gone 
back to their centers, they are 
launching the proposed expel rimen- 
tal adult. schools—about 35. alto- 
gether in the urban (and especially 
industrial) centers of a - particu- 
lar regions. Of these, 12 have al- 
ready “been opened in Delhi itself 
by the Jamia Millia headquarters 
research unit. 


The Task Ahead 


On the provisional determination 
of the time length for each grade, 
based on experience with the teach- 
ing material selected for the first 
phase, the different research units 
will, by experiments in their re- 
spective schools and periodic at- 
tainment tests, find out the actual 
time, the kind of textbooks and 
other aids, if any, required for the 
first stage adult student to take 
him to the tentatively fixed second 
grade; then to the third and fifth 
grades respectively. Then the eval- 
uation of work at different research 
centers will be compared and co- 
ordinated., 

On the basis of conclusions thus 
reached, textbooks in Hindi for 
various grades and on various sub- 
jects will be prepared by the Jamia 
research center and by ‘other units 
in their respective languages. These 
textbooks will have to be supple- 
mented by other follow-up books, 
and the Jamia research center has 
already evaluated and graded the 
e xisting books of this type, and has 
also produced some model ones. 


It has been assumed that a nor- 
mal adult would take about 24 
months to attain the achievement 
level of primary standards. The 
experimental classes will therefore 
run for a continuous period of 24 
months at the end of which the 
entire project will be evaluated. In 
the light of that evaluation the 
scheme for the establishment of 
permanent adult schools to high 
secondary level will be given final 
shape and submitted to the Govern- 
ment of India with a view to its 
incorporation into the regular edu- 
cational structure of the country. 


Adult Leadership 
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STUDENT-SPONSORED FORUM 


Reporting a project at Jackson College 


aimed to build an informed public opinion 


we 

BILITY is no respecter of sex, 
religion, race, or class,” said Ray- 
mond J. Seegar, Deputy Assistant 
Director for Mathematical Physi- 
cal and Engineering Science of the 
National Science Foundation, to the 
Jackson College community this 
spring in the seventh year of the 
student-sponsored forum series 
“Opportunity for advancement in 
the modern scientific age must be 
given individually regardless of sex 
or class.” 

The students background and 
experiences gave this statement far 
more significance and made a deep- 
er impression on his young listen- 
ers than Dr. Seegar’s important 
advice to look at modern-day rock- 
ets not as “missiles of war” but as 
“rockets for peace” and to broaden 
both humanistic and scientific stud- 
ies so that the “over-lapping region 
may be a bridge from one to the 
other. 


If you want to see and hear more 
of what is being done quietly by 
the Jackson College students to 
build an jake public opinion 
in a college and its community, 
take part in this recent forum led 
by Dr. Seegar—the 27th of the 
forum speakers in the seven years 
—since this forum is in spirit and 
other ways like those forums which 
have preceded it at Jackson College. 


Jane Exvven McA.utster has been 
Professor of Education at Jackson 
State College, Jackson, Mississippi, 
since 1952. She taught at Miner 
Teachers College, Washington, D.C., 
before coming to Jackson. A graduate 
of Talladega College, she obtained her 
M.A. at the University of Michigan 
and her Ph.D. at Columbia University. 


November, 1959 


Po poh atenn ewe ee ene 


It was 3 p.m., Thursday—a typi- 
cally late-spring day in Mississippi 

—a day so warm ‘that the wide- 
open doors and windows of the 
chapel made it possible for students 
to hear Hindemith’s Sonata II, as 
they approached Dansby Hall. 
They moved not at all relucti antly 
as they might have been expecte d 
to do, since Thursday after three 
o'clock has always been their “day 
off’ when heavy class loads were 
telescoped into the preceding hours. 

Today they came eagerly—col- 
lege students from the rather dis- 
tent shop, the science building, and 
the gymnasium; high-school stu- 
dents from one of the city public 
schools; and older elementary high 
school children from the college 
practice school. They came eagerly, 
for had not they “thenaselves in- 
vited Dr. Seegar months _ before; 
and anticipated his coming by 
word-of-mouth invitations to neigh- 
boring high schools and colleges 
and by seeing to publicity on radio, 
television and in the daily papers. 
Indeed, if only vicariously by won- 
dering whether Dr. Seegar could 
make the race with time by 3 p.m., 
they had shared in maneuvering to 
get the speaker by car from Nat- 
che: Mississippi, and back to Uni- 
versity, Mississippi, to fit Jackson 
College into a tight speaking 
schedule. 

Now with books and notebooks 
in their laps they sat seriously con- 
sidering Dr. Seegar’s discussion of 
Frontiers of Science and asking 
questions ranging from possible 
grants for science programs and 
scholarships, to the moral respon- 
sibility for applications of science. 
So interested were they that at 7 


By JANE ELLEN McALLISTER 


p.-m., science and mathematics ma- 
jors were again meeting with Dr. 
Seegar. It was not at all surprising, 
in the surge of mental energy and 
with the stimulus to examine think- 
ing and ideas, that the next day the 
students veviewed the forum series 
from its beginning, and then stated 
what the forum series had meant 
to them. 


The Forum’s Beginning 

The date of the beginning of the 
forum series was May 2, 1952. On 
that day around the conference 
table in the office of the college 
president, with faculty and student 
represe ntatives, sat the speakers of 
the 75th anniversary celebration: 
Dr. David Goitein, Minister Pleni- 
potentiary of Israel; Frances Rus- 
sell, Director, Office of Public Af- 
fairs, United States Department of 
State; William Hastie, Judge, Unit- 
ed States Court of Appeals; Clar- 
ence Faust, President, Ford Foun- 
dation, Fund for the Advancement 
of Education; Hodding Carter, Ed- 
itor and Publisher of the Delta 
Democrat Times; and James Evans, 
Civilian Assistant to the Secretary 
of Detense. ; 

Not only were the group review- 
ing the three-day celebration in 
preparation for a CBS panel discus- 
sion, but even more far-reaching, 
they were deciding what epitome 
of 75th anniversary and its theme 
Education for a Free Nation could 
be passed on into the future. Surely, 
they insisted, the freedom to speak 
and think, the intellectual sparkle 
and glow pervading discussions 
participated in 1 by representatives 
of 65 leading colle ‘ges could not be 
permitted to fade into nothing! 
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Such a heritage from the 75th 
anniversary must be, the group 
reasoned, not an unchanging monu- 
ment; but, as one student impul- 
sively put it, “a kind of tree grow- 
ing in Mississippi,” nourished, wat- 
ered, and tended by students, 
faculty and friends. 

Furthermore, such a heritage 
must not be an anti-climax, but 
must live up to the exalted atmos- 
phere first created on the occasion 
by this challenge to the college by 
President Truman: 

“In this time of crises the nation 
looks to its colleges with particular 
concern, for we know. that they 
must provide our young people 
with the skills and understanding 
that will give the fullest support to 
our democratic way of life. 

That the State of Mississippi is 
giving important support to Jackson 
College is tribute to the long his- 
tory of your institution and testi- 
fies to the contribution you have 
made to the life work of a great 
state.” 

At that moment was born the 
student-sponsored Jackson College 
Public Affairs Forum planned 
around the topic, “Issues and Lead- 
ers in a Democracy.” The forum 
came into being at a good time; 
for ahead of it, though unforseen 
by the group in the conference 
room, lay years of anxiety, tension 
and change, and yet years of tre- 
mendous excitement and opportu- 
nity. 


Ready for Program 


Although the Forum Series ap- 
peared to be the inspiration of a 
moment in a conference room, the 
college had reached a point of read- 
iness for such a program. It had 
worked for years to raise the stand- 
ard of living and succeeded in part, 
and was now ready to concentrate 
on things of the mind and spirit. 
Thus the forum came into being to 
“buy hvacinths for the soul” of a 
people whose love tor hyacinths 
had, of necessity in the past, been 
manifest mainly in their spirituals. 

Not once during seven trying 
years did the students fail to pre- 
sent the forum speakers and to hold 
discussions, even though all the 
speakers in a state school must be 


“screened.” Sometimes presented 
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by the 4-H Leadership Club, some- 
time by the Science or Social 
Science Club, by the senior class 
or the freshman class; designated 
as Fall,‘ Spring or Winter convo- 
cations, as a Liberal Arts Festival; 
without budget or admission 
charges; open to neighboring col- 
leges, high schools, and community 
people; the forum series has gone 
on each year because it has stood 
tor something sO deeply felt that 
students have often been inarticu- 
late about its meaning to them. 

The forum series has always 
searched for great truths or prin- 
ciples even when it did not empha- 
size their implementation in spe- 
cific situation. During the seven 
years of the forum series have come 
men selected by students from stu- 
dent reading of Time, The Reporter, 
the Readers Digest, Harpers and 
Christian Science Monitor; men se- 
lected by students listening to tele- 
vision programs such as The Great 
Challenge, The World of Ideas, 
Face the Nation; men selected be- 
cause they were leaders outstand- 
ing in a democracy and influencing 
thinking on great issues; men se- 
lected because of their appeal to 
the idealism of Jackson College 
students. 


How the Forum Operates 


From business and industry have 
come representatives of the Dow 
Chemical Company, General Elec- 
tric, and United States Steel; from 
the government have come career 
diplomats, assistant secretaries of 
state, and of the Department of 
Health Education and Welfare; 
from the field of international re- 
lations, a chancellor of Israel; from 
the science field, the assistant dep- 
uty director of the National Science 
Foundation and the assistant direc- 
tor of the International Geophys 
ical Year; from the field of journal- 
ism, the assistant to the editor of 
Time; from the field of education, 
men representing foundations that 
are devoting their resources to a 
“continuing” liberal education pro- 
gram throughout life. 

These men and women have 
come to Jackson College as a result 
of letters laboriously and hopefully 
worked out by entire classes of stu- 
dents which have made the guests 


see the forum (1) as a public in- 
stitution, a trust, a call to service 
in breaking down the isolation of 
communities and (2) as an oppor- 
tunity for promoting an informal 
public opinion. 

Indeed, the way in which the 
guests see the forum is only one of 
several aspects which make the fo- 
rum in a way unique, Another is 
that the forum is not financed! Al- 
though the forum has brought to 
the campus and community one or 
two forum guests each quarter, and 
has an average audience of 500, it 
charges no admission and has no 
budget, with the exception of a 
small amount for incidentals which 
students have tried to put aside by 
showing moving-picture classics to 
the student body for the nominal 
fee of 15 cents. 

How has the forum series kept 
going? By not only the guests but 
the students, faculty, and commu- 
nity seeing the forum as service. 
The whole thing has been an act 
of faith. Although several founda- 
tions have been appealed to for 
financial aid, perhaps it is well that 
foundations should give their help 
in later years rather than in the 
beginning of the undertaking. For 
the result is that until now the stu- 
dents have built the forum with 
“their bare hands.” 

Because they created it with their 
vision, imagination and energy, they 
care deeply about it. Now that 
they care, should they receive the 
wished-for financial aid to enlarge 
the project, the undertaking would 
still be theirs, and nothing could 
stop their participation. 


Selling the Idea 

Up to now the success of the fo- 
rum has depended (1) on the abil- 
ity to “sell the forum idea” to the 
speakers; (2) on the alertness of 
the forum committee to take ad- 
vantage of circumstances bringing 
the desired forum speakers to or 
near Mississippi and (3) on inge- 
nuity of the committee to get the 
speakers from relatively nearby 
places to the campus. For instance, 
the assistant Secretary in charge of 
the bureau of African Affairs was 
at a meeting in Biloxi and stopped 
by Jackson College between planes, 
as did another of the State Depart- 
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ment’s career diplomats who, just 
after Nixon’s visit to South America, 
discussed with the students “The 
United States and South American 
Affairs.” But, frequently, the college 
car goes to Meridian, Hattiesburg 
or Pm neighboring cities for the 
speakers. 

Second, the forum is unique in 
that while it has always met three 
or four times a year since 1952, 
there is no rigid schedule. Ten on 
a Wednesday morning is the hour 
usually reserved each quarter for 
the forum. Such is the attitude of 
the administration, however, to- 
wards the forum that students 
are allowed to attend the forum on 
any day and hour convenient to the 
speaker. Classes for that hour are 
shifted to the day and hour origi- 
nally scheduled for the forum. Such 
is the attitude of the students to- 
ward the forum that all forums are 
significantly well attended and all 
classes are made up faithfully. 


Community Reaction 


Third, the forum is unique in the 
way that the community sees it, 
especially those in charge of the 
mass-communication media. Dur- 
ing the seven years of the forum 
two national networks have carried 
the programs as a public service; 
the local daily papers and radio 
have not only had news stories in 
advance of the speaker but the 
papers have sent reporters to the 
forums. Local television has carried 
a part of the speeches. The radio 
station in Vicksburg, a neighboring 
city, had a radio program of a tape 
recording of the forum in order to 
accommodate Vicksburg students 
and citizens. In all instances stu- 
dents wrote cards to gehen and 
alumni everywhere t ) pi articipate 
as listeners in the ivaie thinking. 

How the students and faculty see 
the forum is evident not only on the 
day of the forum but in the prepa- 
ration for it and in the follow-up 
work after the meetings. In prepa- 
ration for the forum the students 
advertise so that the entire campus 
and community is alert and antic- 
ipative. Preparation is even more 
intensive when student committees 
build up a background for forum 
subjects by showing to interested 
students appropriate kinescopes 
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borrowed from television series. 

In addition to this, the English, 
Science and Social Science depart- 
ments have cooperated in stimulat- 
ing intellectual activity on the part 
of students for each coming forum. 
Then, too, between the three or 
four formal forums a year, the So- 
cial Sciences Forum Club is a per- 
manent organization functioning 
always to familiarize students with 
the forum spirit of inquiry and with 
forum techniques. 


Follow-Up Procedure 

How the students see the forum 
is even more evident in the follow- 
up procedures. While the forum 
takes only an hour—30 minutes for 
the speaker's presentation and 
minutes for questions—the first 
follow-up procedure if the speaker 
has time, is his meeting with small 
groups of the student body and 
faculty. A follow-up procedure not 
so immediate but very significant 
as evidence of how the stadents 
see the forum is found in the re- 
solve of many students to pass on 
the generosity of the speakers in 
giving their time and information 
to build an informed public opin- 
ion. Already many students have 
had the chance to pass on the gift 
to them from forum speakers, 
by speaking willingly and without 
remuneration at eighth grade and 
high-school closing exercises and 
other gatherings in their home 
communities. 


What the Forum Means 
To the Students 

Naturally to a few students the 
Forum means simply the “obedient 
purposelessness” of submissive at- 
tendance. To a few others it means 
the bustling, practical concrete 
things of arrangement, advertising, 
and management. Besides the few, 
though, ot are a goodly number 
of seadeuks who have unusual cour- 
age and imagination. To them the 


forum series means more than what 
the speaker said. It means instead 
the invisible web of associations, of 
unspoken longings and _ visions 
aroused in them by what the speak- 
ers said. To these students the let- 
ters inviting leaders who, through 
magazine articles, radio, and tele- 
vision had made indelible impres- 
sions, were not just letters. 

The answers to the letters were 
the proof of something that cok 
happen only in a democracy; for 
where also, except in a Maines. 
would outstanding leaders in gov- 
ernment, industry, and interna- 
tional affairs not only reply to un- 
known students in an unknown 
college, but give of their time with- 
out recompense to come long 
distances and meet with them. To 
this latter group of students the 
forum made the college curriculum 
come alive. 


Since the forum means something 
of value to all the students they 
intend to keep it going and they 
can; for what they lack in other 
ways they make up in determina- 
tion and desire. They know that 
the forum like everything of value 
has its cost, and when they began 
the forum they said then, as now: 
“For which of you, intending to 
build a tower sitteth not down test 
and counteth the cost, whether he 
have sufficient to finish it?” 

“In the years to come,” President 
Truman had predicted at the 75th 
anniversary when the Public Af- 
fairs Forum had its birth, “we shall 
need the wisest leadership and the 
deepest understanding.” 

The Jackson College Public Af- 
fairs Forum, as described, has at- 
tempted to satisfy this need, and 
has tried to enable Jackson College 
to continue as President Truman 
said, “to make a contribution to the 
life and work of a great state.” For 
this reason, therefore, and because 
the Public Affairs Forum is the 
heritage of the 75th anniversary, it 
is fitting that on its seventh an- 
niversary the forum appropriate the 
wish of President Truman for the 
college as a whole; namely—‘that 
(the seventh year of the Public 
Affairs Forum) will be marked by 
the satisfaction for the years that 
have passed and hope for the years 
that lie ahead.” 
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Du oldest and yet one of the 
least known phases of the Rural 
Recreation Extension Project at the 
University of Illinois is a program 
which culminates each year with 
the Town and Country Talent 
Show. The story behind this feature 
of the annual Illinois Farm and 
Home Festival is truly one of ad- 
venture in adult education. 

Rural Recreation Extension is 
one of the many projects in agri- 
culture and home economics made 
possible by cooperation between 
the C ollege of Agriculture and the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture. In a sense then, the Town 
and Country Talent Show is a part 
of the large st single adult education 
program—the Exte nsion Service 
of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, which was formed as a result 
of the Smith-Lever Act of 1914. 

The 1959 Town and Country 
Talent Show was held April 4. 
Performers in the show, coming 
from every corner of the state, as- 
sembled in the University of Illinois 
Auditorium at ten A.M. First came 
a brief run-through of each act for 
positions on stage, lighting and 
sound. Then individual rehearsals 
and lunch were sandwiched to- 
gether until at 2:30 p.m., a dress re- 
hearsal was held. Following the 
dress rehearsal a dinner at the 
University Y.M.C.A. was enjoyed 
by ps articipants in the show before 
the ‘y returned to the dressing rooms 


Joun W. Crurcaityt is Assistant in 
Recreation at the University of Illi- 
nois, and previously was assistant in 
Rural Recreation, serving as drama 
scout and director of the 1959 Town 
and Country Talent Show. Before 
coming to Illinois he was on the rec- 
reation education staff of the Univer- 
sity of New York at Cortland. 
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By JOHN W. CHURCHILL 


TOWN AND COUNTRY 


at 7:00 p-m. As the curtain opened 
—a halt hour later—the combined 
efforts of approximately 100 per- 
sons were prese nted for other hun- 
dreds to enjoy. 


Thirty Years of Shows 

Except for the years during 
World War II, shows of this nature 
have been an annual occurrence 
on the University of Illinois campus 
for 30 years. The first such per- 
formance was a one-act play tour- 
nament started by D. E. Lindstrom, 
University of Illinois’ first rural 
sociologist. Mr. Lindstrom, a vet- 
eran of the Chautauqua circuit, 
brought the play tournament idea 
with him from the University of 
Wisconsin. Only four counties took 
part in the 1929 tournament, but 
the idea soon spread. 

Under the play tournament sys- 
tem plays were judged and rated 
first, second, third, etc. Each com- 
munity winner attended the county 
tournaments and winners of the 
county programs competed at the 
district level. Districts were com- 
posed of not more than ten coun- 
ties. District winners performed at 
the University where a state winner 
was selected during Farm and 


Home Week. 


New Name Adopted 

In 1933, the name “Music and 
Drama Festival” was adopted. The 
state was divided into four districts 
and an A-B-C rating plan replaced 
the former system. Plays receiving 
“A” at their district festival were 
considered for the privilege of at- 
tending the State Music and Drama 
Festival at the University of Illi- 
nois. Four plays were invited each 
year to perform during Farm and 


Home Week. 


Up until 1934, music had been 
used as merely something for vari- 
ety between ‘the acts; bat. from 
that time on, it became a regular 
part of the show and was judged 
along with the one-act plays. Par- 
ticipation reached its high point 
in 1936—ten district fe stivals were 
necessary to select features for the 
Farm and Home Week perform- 
ance. Interest lessened somewhat 
in 1937, but held steady from then 
until World War II interrupted. 


Post-War Changes 

The first postwar Illinois Music 
and Drama Festival was held 
January 1946, with only seven 
counties taking part. In 1947, the 
A-B-C rating system was dropped. 
Scouts—instead of judges—visited 
the county and district festivals 
where they gave critiques in an at- 
tempt to up-grade the caliber of 
plays which had dropped earlier in 
the decade. 

During the late 40's the number 
of county shows began to rise, but 
then dropped off again. The exact 
reason for the decline in interest is 
not known—television got blamed. 
With fewer county shows, com- 
munity groups began preparing 
plays and variety acts to go di- 
rectly to the district festivals. This 
practice defeated the recreation ex- 
tension purpose of helping the 
counties; and so, in 1953, the dis- 
trict festivals finally were discon- 
tinued. 

From 1953 on, participants in the 
state festival have been selected 
from the first 20 counties to indi- 
cate an interest in being represent- 
ed. Interest again lessened in 1956 
with eight counties participating, 
but rose to twelve the following 
vear and has remained at about 
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Describing a creative adventure 


in informal community adult education 


TALENT SHOW 


that level. When Farm and Home 
Week was changed to the Farm 
and Home Festival, in 1957, the 
Music and Drama Festival became 
the Town and Country Talent 
Show. : 


This Year’s Show 


Thirteen counties 
sented in this years Town and 
Country Talent Show. The rather 
hectic full day of rehearsal, de- 
scribed earlier, resulted a two- 
hour program featuring four in- 
strumentalists, one dance trio, two 
vocal numbers, and two one-act 
plays. 

The distinction between what is 
recreational and what is educational 
is hard to make; and at first 
glance the Town and Country Tal- 
ent Show may appear to be more 
of the former than the latter. When 
it is realized, however, that the an- 
nual talent show held at the Uni- 
versity campus is not the purpose 
behind recreation extension’s con- 
cern with music and drama, but 
merely one of the results; and when 
it is realized that the true purpose 
of the program is to encourage the 
development of local talent; it can 
be readily seen that the educa- 
tional implications of this phase of 
extension are many. 


were repre- 


Encouraging Participation 

The campus show is at best a 
motivating factor in the process of 
encouraging local participation. 
This is not to say that there are no 
educational benefits to the Farm 
and Home Festival's Town and 
Country Talent Show, but simply 
to point out that whatever value 
the campus show has is multiplied 
many times by the county talent 
shows. 


1959 


November, 


The primary educational service 
of Rural Recreation Extension takes 
place through (1) assisting the 
county farm and home advisers and 
other leaders with planning and 
organizing, and (2) providing 
music and drama scouts to attend 
and give critiques of these county 
shows. 

The aim of providing critiques 
for these shows—to upgrade the 
general level of content and tech- 
nique—is certainly a worthwhile 
educational goal. In this year's 
show, both of ‘the plays prese nted— 
George Bernard Shaw’s Passion, 
Poison, and Petrification, by the 
Rock Island County Genesius 

Guild, and Lyda Nz igel’s Proud Is 
the Heart by the Cass C ounty Mon- 
roe and Shiloh Home Bureau units 
—gave evidence that this goal 
being reached. 


Educational Aspects 

The most obvious educational 
benefit of the music and drama 
phase of Rural Recreation Exten- 
sion is the direct effect upon those 
participating in the state and county 


shows. Through rehearsals as well 
as the performances, actors, stage 
hands, performers, accompanists, 
and the many others, whose efforts 
go into mé aking the show a success, 
all share in the educational experi- 
ence. Less obvious, but also import- 
ant, is the effect upon members of 
the audiences. The successful talent 
show does more than entertain. 
An appreciation of skills and tech- 
niques is gained. And—in the case 
of a good play—some director's in- 
terpretation of a playwright’s at- 
titude is transmitted through the 
medium of the actor. A \ point of 
view, 
cated. 

More subtle than any of the other 
educational values inherent in this 
program, which culminates each 
vear with the Town and Country 
Talent Show—and yet a value that 
is increasingly import: int as the 
rural member of society becomes 
more mechanized and more mobile 
—is the effect which this adventure 
in adult education has towards en- 
abling citizens to live creatively in 
an age of expanding leisure. 


and a message is communi- 
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A significant function of adult education is 


the creation of a sense of individual leadership 


rq. 

ae word leadership usually calls 
up in the mind, from familiar assoc- 
iations, the image of a person who 
is special. The commonly recog- 
nized qualities of the leader may be 
sumed up as the ability to get re- 
sults and to influence others. But 
the exercise of these qualities is 
not necessarily good. They are 
qualities possessed by political dic- 
tators, exploiting industrialists, un- 
scrupulous union heads, criminal 
gangster bosses as well as by bril- 
liant statesmen, scholarly college 
presidents, efficient executives, and 
unselfish civic workers. 

Thus leadership in and of itself 
may be more a manipulation of 
power than an emanation of virtue, 
and the image of a leader invoked 
in the mind can as easily be that of 
a Hitler as of a Lincoln. One need 
only to hear James R. Hoffa ad- 
dress a union meeting to realize 
that education and culture and 
ethics are not essential to effective 
leadership. Obviously leadership is 
just the ability to get results and to 
influence others, the achievement of 
the results often depending upon 


Tueopore P. Gnacey has been Direc- 
tor of the highly successful South 
Orange-Maplewood Adult School, an 
indepe ndent community adult educa- 
tion enterprise, since 1947. This school 
was a pioneer in expanding the con- 
cept of community adult education 
from Americanization and vocational 
training to general education, Mr 
Gnagey observes. The school is gov- 
erned by a public ly elected board of 
trustees. 

“The promotion of liberal education 
for adults is my principal interest in 
adult education,” Mr. Gnagey writes, 
“because I feel that the wide scope 
embraced in what we call the human- 
istic studies contributes most  signifi- 
cantly to the pursuit of excellence upon 
which depends the survival and ad- 
vancement of education.” 
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LEADERSHIP AND LIBERAL 
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Adults ihidion a class in Traditional and Modern Values, which is taught by 
Dr. Melvin Tumin. This class is part of the Three-Year Program in Liberal Studies 
for Business Executives at the South Orange-Maplewood School, Maplewood, N. J. 


the skill in wielding the influence. 

Education today makes much of 
leadership training, and a variety 
of leadership training programs 
have evolved as another kind of ed- 
ucational specialization. One won- 
ders what leadership training course 
had prepared Socrates, Jesus, Pas- 
teur, Winston Churchill, Albert 
Schwietzer, or that unheralded 
teacher along our journey from east 
to west who, as we reflect, so great- 
ly contributed to our success in 
some endeavor, or to our apprecia- 
tion of the physical universe, or to 
our pursuit of happiness. These 
leaders, poor souls, had to make do 
without the benefit of a Dale Car- 
negie or of an Indiana Plan. It mat- 
tered little to them whether the 
table was round or square. Indeed 
many of them were peripetetic. 
But they were the choice and mas- 
ter spirits of their age. 

This is not to disp: rage experi- 
mentation in techniques of training 
people for leadership skills; but it 
should cause us to reflect upon the 
meaning of leadership and upon the 
relation of objectives and methods, 


lest the shadow be confused for 
the substance. For what the objec- 
tives are, and how they are sought, 
largely determine the difference ‘be- 
tween civilization and barbarism. 
Here is where leadership in con- 
tinuing liberal education becomes 
Ne) important. 


To Make Life More Than 
It Need Be 


To begin with, man differs from 
all other animals primarily in his 
urge and ability to create a life be- 
yond the requirements for physical 
survival. Sex for the perpetuation 
of the species and food for the sur- 
vival of the individual are all that 
is necessary for life. Certainly po- 
etry and music are not necessary; 
of all the millions of species of liv- 
ing things, only man is interested 
in “the m. “Tige rs can brutally kill in 
the jungle w rithout being murderers, 
and bees ply their golden trade in 
the same old way without impro- 
visations; rules of moral behavior 
and the refinements of life’s neces- 
sities are the province only of homo 
sapiens. As Zona Gale : said, civili- 
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By THEODORE P. GNAGEY 


ADULT EDUCATION 


zation begins when life becomes 
more than it need be. 

In making life more than it need 
be, man has advanced more ra- 
pidly in commerce and technology 
than in other ways. This is so be- 
cause commerce and_ technology 
relate more closely to the phy sical 
necessities of life than do the arts. 
We think of the most advanced 
countries as those which have the 
best standard of living. In many 
places, as in the Unite 1d States, what 
we mean by the “best standard of 
living” is abundance of material 
conveniences, comforts, and se- 
curity. 


Most Valued Leadership 


The leadership employed in pro- 
ducing, maintaining, and further 
developing this high standard of 
living is the le adership we have 
valued most and trained best. In- 
dustrial research for more and bet- 
ter products, public relations and 
advertising for creating new de- 
mands Si these products, sales- 
manship and promotion for enlarg- 
ing the markets created—these and 
allied activities, generally referred 
to as our “economic system,” have 
offered the greatest financial re- 
wards and therefore have lured 
most of our best talents. 

Alas, it is an allure less of artis- 
tic, intellectual, and moral chal- 
lenge than of profitable practical- 
ity; and it has produced a highly 
materialistic civilization. It has put 
the business executive on the ped- 
estal. It has made a business ex- 
ecutive even of the labor leader. 
The effective college president in 
many instances must be a “go- 
getter’ ’ trained in the world of busi- 
ness rather than in the halls of ivy. 
And most of the graduates of his 


college have one supreme desire— 


the security of an established 


November, 1959 


An informal class at the South Orange-Maplewood 
School studies Shakespeare with N. R. Teitel, lec- 
turer on literature at New York University, and his 
wife Carol Teitel, Broadway actress, as instructors. 


position in the business of domg 
business. 

All this has generated a notion 
of leaderhip widely accepted, if 
not always highly respected, char- 
acterized by “knowledge of tech- 
niques and ability to get results by 
persuasion, hidden or obvious. 


New Problems 


This necessary process has_pro- 
duced the highest standard of liv- 
ing ever achieved, but it has turned 
up a vast maze of new problems 
demanding a new kind of leader- 
ship. Aatomation is fast on the way. 
What will the human beings do 
whom the machines have sup- 
planted? The arms race has given 
world powers the atom and hydro- 
gen weapons. Who will save life, 
not only from being poisoned by 
fall-out from the testing of these 
weapons, but from total destruc- 
tion by their eventual use in war? 
Even if these catastrophies are 
averted, so that the life span may 
continue to be prolonged by me d- 
ical progress, what will give mean- 
ing and purpose to the expanding 
army of unemployed old people? 

The standardization necessary to 
mechanical mass production already 
has reached into man’s social and 
cultural life. Now we even buy our 
food in chain-store assembly lines, 
get educated in public school as- 
sembly lines, and are entertained 
by television assembly lines. Who 
is going to rescue the human being 
from becoming just an assembly 


line “thing”? How shall we restore 
the value of man’s individuality so 
that the iconoclast will not be feared 
as a threat to the security of con- 
formity? Who will defend civili- 
zation from the censors of print and 
the arts, which must be completely 
free if Orwell’s world of 1984 is to 
be avoided? 

Our accelerated production has 
been making possible more leisure 
time—a good thing. But how is 
this increasing leisure to be filled 
with the arts “of living rather than 
with trivialities and boredom? Juke 
box sounds are grinding out com- 
mercially created “successes” as 
never before, and pictures designed 
to sell something are plastere d on 
the sides of buildings and along 
the highways. But how are we to 
learn that art is a subtle and crea- 
tive addition to life rather than 
just a stale imitation of it? 

Techniques of communication 
and mobility will continue to de- 
velop on an unprecedented scale. 
Yet the world is still a powder keg 
of international misunderstanding 
and cross purposes. How is peace 
on a world scale—the only scale 
that can work—to be achieved? 
These are samples of problems that 
our old concepts of leadership have 
not been able to master. And 
though in degree these problems 
have always been with us, a new 
kind of leade ship is necessary to 
prevent them from overcoming us. 


We cannot alter the fact, nor 
should we desire to, that we live 
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in a mechanical age which will re- 
quire the leade srship of business and 
technological experts. But the mul- 
tifarious problems which our age 
confronts necessitate leadership 
of experts whose scope transcends 
their specialties. 

In the western world especially 
we have achieved a high material 
standard of living; now we require 
a cultural renaissance. Our great- 
est concerns now are the preser- 
vation of justice, the prevention of 
war and its attendant evils, the ex- 
tension of opportunity for people 
and nations tc mature the fruits of 
culture, the enjoyment of learning 
and the arts as intrinsic values for 
their own sake, and the saving of 
freedom, upon which depe nds all 
the enduring values of civilization. 


This involves not only the free- 
dom to choose but especially the 
wisdom and motivations for making 
the best choices. These require- 
ments of man’s higher nature, his 
human nature, call for a leadership 
trained for its specializations and 


educated in the humanities. 


Liberal Adult Education 


The marriage of leadership and 
liberal education cannot be a shot- 
gun ceremony. But the courtship 
should be encouraged at once on 
two fronts. First, present leaders 
whose educational backgrounds 
have been concentrated almost ex- 
clusively in business and technical 
specialization should become in- 
volved in adult education programs 
in the liberal Happily, 
some fringe endeavors in this di- 
rection have been made. A few of 


studies. 


the larger corporations have exper- 


imented, with the aid of liberal 
arts colleges, providing concen- 
trated courses in the humanities 
for a selection of their executives. 

The South Orange-Maplewood 
(N.J.) Adult School—probably the 
only independent community adult 
education ente rprise doing so at the 
present time—is now successfully 
giving a three-year program in lib- 
eral studies for business executives, 
with teachers drawn from the 
Princeton University faculty. But 
hk in more cor por ations. colle Te S. 
and communities across the nation 


should undertake these programs. 
Why? 


For one thing, the managers of 
business have a responsibility that 
goes beyond the immediate de- 
mands of their specialization—a 
responsibility toward the whole 
society. The business leader, by 
virtue of his high position in the 
business, is an influential person. In 
order to adapt himself to the rapid 
changes of the society which his 
business serves, and to kee “p the 
civilized goals of society as a whole 
within his view, he needs a contin- 
uous stretching of his imagine ition 
and growth of his underst anding. 
Meeting the compe tition of the job 
at hand requires that he have a 
grasp of long-range concepts, es- 
pecially of the relation between 
business and the whole culture. 

As John W. Gardner, president 
of the Carnegie Fund for Educa- 
tion, wrote: “Intelligence untem- 
pered by wisdom, competence un- 
guided by a sense of values—these 
could be our downfall as surely as 
ignorance and incompetence. We 
must turn out men whose technical 
skills are matched by their breadth 
of comprehension, by their grasp of 
their own heritage, by 
and liberality of mind.” 


largeness 


More Humanistic Studies 

For another thing, leaders in sci- 
entific areas (scientists and tech- 
nologists) need steeping in the hu- 
manistic studies. They have been 
concerned primarily with the dis- 
covery and application of new 
knowle dge. They have too fre- 
quently thought of themselves, and 
been thought of by others, as es- 
pecially endowed persons engaged 
with facts of nature unknown by 
the majority of the people. 

As fascinating and important as 
knowledge of the “secrets” of na- 
ture and objective truth are, it is 
the uses of knowledge that matter 
most—and the uses of knowledge 
are largely subjective concerns. 
They involve moral judgments. In 
a word, the scientist now must also 
be a philosopher, for what he dis- 
covers or invents cannot morally 
be used without consideration for 
human values. 

Freedom of research carries with 
it cag maar ed for consequences. 
It is true that a natural law is com- 
pletely indifferent to man. But the 


only significance of man’s knowl- 
edge of natural law is in the use of 
this knowledge for the glorification 
of man. There is no glory in mil- 
lions of corpses. The scientist, like 
the poet, has one ultimate purpose 
or none; namely, to make man in 
fact, as well as in fiction, but little 
lower than the angels. 


For Every Adult 


The second front on which liberal 
education and leadership must 
meld is in a concept of leadership 
that gives importance as a leader 
to every adult. As stated at the out- 
set, we commonly think of the lead- 
er as the “head man” who holds his 
position by virtue of his ability to 
get results and influence others. But 
in our democratic notion of society, 
the leader is subject to the critical 
sanctions of Mr. and Mrs. Public. 

Just as our leaders in both public 
and private organizations have a 
public responsibility, so every single 
citizen has a moral responsibility 
toward all leaders, both public and 
privé ate; and this is not a re sponsi- 
bility just to follow them blindly, 
but to approve or disapprove of 
them intelligently. In accepting the 
theory of government of and for 
the pe ‘ople, the people must more 
seriously accept the responsibility 
implicit in the theory of govern- 
ment by the people. This concep- 
tion relates to every aspect of life. 

Politically, it may be said that 
people deserve the government 
they have so long as the *y have the 
power not to toles rate it if it is bad. 
Ethically, people have no right to 
complain of corruption in high 
places unless they are morally ex- 
empl: iry themselves. If delinque ney 
is to be prevented, each person and 
institution, not just parents and 
teachers, must set the standards of 
behavior and attitude. If schools 
need to be better, the people must 
consider them important enough 
to pay the price for better schools. 

“The fault, dear Brutus, is not in 
our stars but in ourselves , 

The plain fact is that the masses 
of Americans are in danger of ab- 
dicating through indifference the 
authority they have as individuals. 
This condition can be altered only 
by education that inculcates in all 
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By CARLTON CULMSEE 


Liberals and Jyranny 


A plea to intellectuals for more 


unselfish, democratic leadership 


ry 

a river of time braids two cur- 
rents, the dark one of man’s fear of 
“the powers of evil in high places” 
within himself, and the bright one 
of his natural faith which has car- 
ried him into this his most fruitful 
creative period. This age is mag- 
nificent not merely in electronics 
and nucleonics, but in the matter 
and energy for restoring the dignity 
of man. Already mingling with 
moods of dread, self- distrust and 
self-aversion are moments of de- 
light at the new dawn of wonder. 

But this renaissance will never 
unfold to the full, never reach its 
potential strength, while many of 
the most sensitive and articulate of 
men expend their powers in neutra- 
lizing it. 

Despite the multiform evidence 
of the mind’s power that our age 
presents, we have heard genera- 
tions of arguments intended to un- 
dermine faith in human reagon. Out 
of thin and stony metaphysics 
based upon a narrow nineteenth 
century scientism came visions of 
mankind plodding in the lockstep 
of cause and effect, of an iron de- 
terminism. The novel, for example, 
became predominantly determinis- 
tic. 

Later came the concept of nature 
as a monster devouring her young, 
and of thought as mere froth on the 
cauldron of animal impulse. Thus 

faith older than Christianity, in 


CARLTON CULMSEE, Dean, University 
College, Utah State University, Logan, 
was ‘deeply impressed by attitudes 
observed during a recent stay in the 
Far East. It set him to thinking of 
the special responsibilities of educators 
in universities and what they can do 
to further a liberal and humanistic 
point of view. 
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the strength of reason illuminated 
by imagination, crumbled for many. 
Paradoxically, some forces of anti- 
intellectualism have been led bril- 
liantly by intellectuals, until, as T. 
North Whitehead observed, “it has 
almost become a sign of stupidity 
to suggest that mankind is not unin- 
fluenced by logical considerations.” 


Defection of Intellectuals 
Another mystery of contemporary 
learning and letters has been the 
defection of numerous intellectuals 
all over the world to the camp of 
political and social reaction. For 
two generations or so we have been 
directed down paths of reaction by 
persons convinced that they pos- 
sessed the most progressive of vi- 
sion. Essentially noble men and 
women have been eager, as J. C. 
Rich phrased it, “to condone evil 
in order to achieve good, violence 
to achieve peace, dictatorship to 
achieve equality.” Men most jealous 
of their individuality have fought 
for a system that submerges the 
masses in formicine nonentity. 
Repelled by religion when they 
view it as a b: : of illusion and 
intolerance, mat: rics have em- 
braced a most intolerant secular 
faith and its prophets with fanatical 
zeal. For hundreds of millions, such 
reasoners have helped make hatred 
and brutality almost sacred obliga- 
tions, make ty ranny appear the sur- 
geon who would cut the future free 
from the womb of a dying world. 
Beneficiaries of a rich civilization 
won by genuine liberals and labor 
movements, they deserted to the 
Neanderthal foe in one of the most 
widespread and dangerous errors 
ever advanced by educated men. 
Whatever the reasons for the de- 


fection—failures of religious phi- 
losophies to assimilate the sciences, 
fears that reason is only an illusion, 
feelings of helplessness in the intri- 
cate corporate web, abuses of de- 
mocracy, or whatever they may be 
—the error should now be obtru- 
sively plain. 

The misled liberals should sweep 
out the shards of the hollow image 
which has been shattered for them. 
Then they must begin shaping the 
contributions which only they can 
make to the New Renaissance. 
They must not content themselves 
with brief passages of wisdom, as 
when they denounce a Tibetan or 
Hungarian oppression or the bully- 
ing of a Pasternak; and then re- 
lapse into obdurate self-deception. 
They must rise to an unashamed 
and triumphant conversion, for we 
must have their aid. 


A Courageous Critic 

This is not an appeal for honest 
intellectuals to turn suddenly into 
chauvinists and propagandists. 
When Raymond-Leopold Bruck- 
berger chided American intellec- 
tuals for not more consistently 
championing imperiled democracy, 
I confess I applauded him. But a 
trusted friend convinced me. that 
the intellectual can best serve his 
society by acting as courageous 
critic. I still think that some of our 
more self-conscious intellectuals 
leap into the breach only to pry 
loose a few more bricks before the 
next onset of our enemy. 

I still think a really sound liberal 
could not have let a McCarthy bad- 
ger him into the untenable position 
of identifying all criticism of a to- 
talitarian system with illiberalism 
and _ anti-intellectualism. But at 
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least I came to recognize that the 
intellectual must fulfill his critical 
function according to his lights, not 
mine, and in a wide variety of ways. 


Not Exerting Leadership 

Still, however, there are types of 
influential intellectuals who are not 
exerting the sort of leadership 
which our age seems to demand of 
them. One is the writer or artist 
who gives us righteous wrath, lyri- 
cal self- -pity, disgust with human 
nature, much of sundry emotions, 
but little of vision and faith in men. 
Often such persons reveal a facet 
of experience sharply accentuated, 
so that we find it a source of en- 
richment or a spur to conscience. 
But frequently they react so vio- 
lently against a frustration or in- 
justice that their contribution is 
convulsively out of joint. They seem 
to feel no oblig sation to be at least 
51 per cent right; five to 49 per cent 
is ample for them because they 
focus upon only one prong of our 
dilemma. 

Among these persons is the writer 
who is essentially, if not avowedly, 
a member of the titilitarian branch 
of Existentialism. Having, appar- 
ently, served the purpose for which 
he was created, he is now likely to 
be emotionally parasitic upon the 
common man. He cannot, for ex- 
“— abide the busy bee, babbitt 

r pollyanna. 

The bee-type, cheerfully diligent 
before an unreflective drive to pre- 
serve himself and perpetuate the 
race, gathers a store that nauseates 
even as it nourishes the morbid fac- 
tion of the intelligentsia. Although 
the latter love the common man, 
especially the underprivileged, they 
frequently find the individual 
underdog, in the flesh, a bit too 
much for their uncommon. sensi- 
bilities. Yet they have stronger ties 
with him than they may acknowl- 
edge. ‘ 

Despite their case for pessimism, 
the grubby will to live wins in them 
a heenfllatineg}y easy victory over 
Although 
they may possess a morality of art 
almost as austere and cruel as Cal- 
vinism, mitigated by sex elevated 
high above re production, they can 
usually step down to be as solicitous 
parents and loyal friends as anyone. 


the more somber desire. 
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Like decadent aristocrats, they re- 
new their resiliency from the ordi- 
nary man and woman. But they 
despise themselves for it. 

As a result, coteries on a thou- 
sand sunny campuses have been 
rearing w riters who feel that a posi- 
tive approach to life is evasive of 
the facts, moronic or hypocritical. 
An attitude which has been a domi- 
nant one in college creative writing 
classes for a generation or so is re- 
flected in such books as Professor 
Richard Summers Craft of the 
Short Story. 

“A great deal of quality writing is 
studie -d rebellion against the false- 
hoods of traditional writing,” he 
explains. The falsehoods are, he in- 
dicates, involved with such themes 
as patriotism, mother love, and 
hope, which would seem to be suit- 
able only for customers of commer- 
cial slicks. 

It is indicative that a good many 
younger post-war writers, from 
James Jones to Francoise Sagan, 
produce novels which are world- 
weary to the degree of soul-sick- 
ness. But more significant is the 
fact that these authors, even when 
philosophically adolescent or deca- 
dent, are widely acclaimed by more 
or less cultivated people as expo- 
nents of art and truth. Their dis- 
taste for the humble fibers that the 
ordinary human being twists into a 
lifeline accounts for a deficiency 
which would have brought down 
adverse criticism much more often 
in other periods. But now weakness 
is hailed as strength, and is to many 
the sine qua non of serious writing. 

Let’s concede that a view of life 
as “a useless passion” is philosoph- 
ically defensible. We should expect 
to see this aspect of thought pre- 
sented or exploited now and then 
forever. Let the writers plumb the 
depths as each thinking person 
must do for himself. But the time 
should come for an increasing num- 
ber to tell the oracle within, as 
Housman did, that “the news is 


news that men have heard before.” 


And these wiser ones, having mined 
the vein of their own dark lyric 
ore, will turn to the larger deposits 
and delve for values. 

We can agree with G. S. Fraser 
that the decay of a civilization is a 
profound theme but a narrow one, 


and one that “has already been 
exhausted.” But there still are 
numerous writers and critics who 
do not believe that a piece of writ- 
ing has quality or sincerity unless 
it does deal with this theme, or 
uses the theme to illustrate the 
futility of existence. 

Although these writers and critics 
are often acute to find flaws in writ- 
ing employed upon other themes, 
they often condone similar defects 
in the work of persons who show 
the philosophical bias which they 
demand as the first requirement of 
serious literature. This fundamen- 
tal attitude toward life, essentially 
nihilistic, can lead them to overlook 
the greatest defect of all in the 
writing they approve; and cause 
them to scorn works which express, 
again to quote Fraser, “a kind of 
ten: icity and an impulse to move 
onward that keep man going on 
this troubled earth.” But hopefully 
he declares that “We shall find this 
spirit, not merely the spirit of fear 
and disgust and heart- corroding 
anxiety, e xpresse -d, if we look for it 
properly, in the greatest modern 
literature.” 


A Time of Triumph 

For poets and novelists this has 
been a time of triumph in technical 
experimentation, exploration of new 
areas of the mind, fresh insight and 
power to suggest the inexpressible, 
creation of beauty where it did not 
seem possible before. But this age, 
scientific for some, romantic for 
most, has drunk too deeply of lux- 
urious self-pity. Those who are in 
some respects best qualified to help 
shape the future of our thought 
must first purge themselves of this 
poison which has enervated or 
jaundiced them. We can use less 
of the lyrical flood that deposited 
You Can't Go Home Again and 
more of the self-discipline and ob- 
jectivity of “Maria Conception” and 
The Old Man and the Sea. 

We have nearly enough of the 
growths that thrive in the swamp of 
man’s self-disgust, of works that 
dauntlessly face one set of facts 
about us but ignore another. We 
must become hale in mind so that 
we will not confuse seriousness in 
writing with a logic that would 
compel us to seek oblivion. Once 
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more we must recognize and wel- 
come the afflatus, so that we can 
breathe life into the images we 
mold from the mud on the littoral 
of our emergence. 

There are those who weave a 
tabric as close-textured and hand- 
some as the monarch butterfly’s 
jade and gold cocoon. There's a 
shimmer of glory over it, a promise 
that some marvel will e merge. But 
now within, often there is only 
a darkness as deep as that inside 
the hood of the condemned. To- 
morrow asks those who are poten- 
tially our finest to put aside the cup 
of gray liquor that is heaviness in 
the limbs, and lift the horn to their 


lips. 


The Special Pleader 

Another intellectual who does not 
give us the kind of leadership we 
have a right to expect from him is 
the special pleader, disguised as 
wr 

I do not mean the sort of novelist 

who, especially between the wars, 
has doubled as social propagandist. 
Although we have loosely called 
certain crusaders, as dissimilar as 
the Sinclair of The Jungle and the 
Steinbeck of Wrath, by the name of 
social critics, we know they do not 
intend to be judicious ‘analy sts. 
They leave no one in doubt: they 
are characteristically fiery partisans. 

What I mean is the type of intel- 
lectual from whom we have a right 
to ask balanced wisdom, perspec- 
tive, clear vision, but who gives us 
the zealot’s bias instead. We might 
expect to find balanced judgment 
in the editorial chairs of magazines 
which profess to be organs of intel- 
lectual discussion; and in university 
chairs of political science, contem- 
porary literature, philosophy. From 
my observation, too many such 
seats are occupied by persons who 
are qualified only for “limited duty” 
of the sort required of the cru- 
saders. What makes some of them 
dangerous is that, although they ap- 
pear incapable of detecting their 
own major errors, they possess the 
skill and the position to make those 
errors plausible to many. In one 
journal of quality, for example, an 
editor scourged bigots and prudes 
for pressuring book-sellers to boy- 
cott a certain list of novels. 
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“They are,” he averred, “engaged 
in an un-American activity which 
is as flagrant as anything the Com- 
munist party ever attempted—and 
which is, in fact, very similar to 
Communist tactics.” Such critics 
should be able to distinguish official 
Communist acts from efforts of in- 
dividuals who, bigoted or wicked as 
they may be, operate as private citi- 
zens under free institutions. 

Much the same sort of foul blow 
for a fair purpose has been com- 
monly used to chasten union offi- 
cials by likening them to totali- 
tarian rulers. Granted, some labor 
leaders have usurped powers and 
acted as corrupt dictators, wrong- 
ing their followers, labor in general, 
and democracy. But we have no 
“dictatorship of the proletariat” in 
America. 


Literary Lynchings 

To confuse essentials of two sys- 
tems of government, opposing ide- 
ologies, is not a contribution to 
clear thinking. In the freedom of 
information campaign, indignation 
spurs editors and reporte rs to com- 
parisons of our agencies with those 
of Russia and China; but here the 
parallel is at least drawn between 
government bureaus. We should 
despise “literary lynchings.” We 
have detected an unsavory aroma 
around the Becks and Hoffas. But 
we are puzzled at critics who per- 


sist in denouncing McCarthyism 
only to use for their own ends the 
McCarthy device of guilt by asso- 
ciation. They are Sci ircely excused 
by the fact that they make false 
associations of ideas rather than of 
persons; and we are engaged in an 
ideological war with an enemy 
which seeks to cultivate such con- 
fusions. They are weapons to dam- 
age not only individuals but insti- 
tutions and a way of life. 

Perhaps the foregoing sort of 
critic does little harm except abroad, 
for Americans should realize that 
he may be calling names to damn 
what he views as an abuse of 
cherished right. But the tactics he 
uses do blunt the edge of discrimi- 
nation. They suggest that we offi- 
cially sanction wrongs paralleling 
and even exceeding those perpe- 
trated officially under Communism. 

A striking example was provided 
me by a man who dismissed what 
Russia did in Ukrainia, Hungary, 
and several other countries by re- 
minding me that Lincoln, Grant 
and Sherman coerced millions in 
the South during the Civil War 
with fire and bloodshed. Very likely 
such persons use these devices only 
to make a point, to help prote ct 
democracy against her negligent 
side. But they often appear to indi- 
cate more. 

You and I know “knee-jerk lib- 
erals” who automatically spring to 
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the detense of anyone charged with 
giving aid, comfort or secret infor- 
mation to the enemy. They exceed 
wholesome suspension of judgment 
and, even when ignorant of the 
fact, cry “witch-hunt.” There has, 
admittedly, been far too much guilt 
by association and conviction be- 
tore trial. But presumption of inno- 
cence does not require us to go to 
the other extreme of belaboring the 
FBI or a senatorial committee be- 
fore the facts are in, for they may 
show that officials were merely 
doing the duty we assigned. 

There are, however, intellectuals 
who seem to imply that a “liberal” 
would not be unsophisticated 
enough to approve actions of our 
government. 

Preoccupied with such dutiful 
opposition, one group of critics did 
little to warn us against a treach- 
erous misconception which became 
nationwide. Indeed, the near-un- 
animity of their adverse criticism of 
American democracy dignified the 


error with see ‘mingly pare intial 
testimony. This fallacy appeared to 
follow logic: ally from the list of 


institutions which the 
Americans have adopted since Ben- 
jamin Franklin introduced such 
radical innovations as the public- 
supported fire department. The 
error ranged from a vague uneasi- 
ness to a full-blown conviction. 


socialistic 


It was that democracy is a hap- 
hazard phase beyond which waits 
Communism’s pl inned economy, 
that the logic of history is mz urching 
us inexorably tows ard the type of 
unified organization which Russia 
has enjoyed, that therefore we ought 
to stop dragging our feet. In The 
Big Change Allen called this con- 
clusion a superstition and gave 
reasons why. But some of my ideal- 
istic friends dismissed him as a 
propagandist striving to shore up 
an outmoded and reeling system. 
To question this “logic of history” 
assumption was, to many inte slee- 
tuals, a confession of illiberal preju- 
dice, old-guardism, inhumanity to 
man. ; 

Similarly, to criticize Mao Tse- 
tung and his “agrarian reformers” 
once Was, in the eyes ot many, to 
confess oneself beguiled by callous 
reactionary forces. Returning from 
the Far East a couple years ago, I 
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found many intellectuals unwilling 
to hear that anything was wrong in 
Red China and anything was well 
in Formosa. To refer to Mao’s an- 
nouncement that the Red Chinese 
had abjured their pledges of land 
reform on the individual basis and 
had turned to Stalinesque collec- 
tivization was to admit having 
thrust one’s head into a cloud of 
reactionary propaganda. (That was 
before the establishment of the 
Communes. ) 

It was not strange to hear Ameri- 
cans express horror at lynchings of 
Negroes, abhorrent crimes against 
our laws. But it was amazing to 
see how some of the same persons 
accepted placidly the legalized 
murder of countless Chinese for the 
crime of being landlords, for illegal 
sales of cooking oil, or simply for 
disagreeing with their rulers. 

Perhaps improved _ sanitation, 
flood control, and industrialization 
justified the means. Perhaps the 
bloody hands would all be washed 
clean in the happy time when the 
dictatorship of the workers had 
been established and state absolut- 
ism was withering away. No—this 
reads like a charge of Communism. 
And they bitterly rejected the 
= irge of ‘be ‘ing Re d. But they were 

» he ated with a certain type of 
sailed indignation that they tended 
to identify any approach. to anti- 
Communism with illiberalism. 


And until the Russian rulers re- 
educated East Germany, and later 
Hungary, with tanks and hot metal, 
and new fissures opened in inter- 
national Communism, many Ameri- 
cans spoke approvingly of Com- 
munist progress in scientific and 
engineering education and the arts; 
not merely as achievements of to- 
talitarianism in limited areas but as 
evidences of superior social science 
or higher idealism. The encourage- 
ment which the Soviet Republics 
lent to drama, ballet, and music 
was especially praised to the dis- 
advantage of our system. 


Then came an abrupt cooling of 
enthusiasm, as many were com- 
pelled to acknowledge that in social 
and political science, history and 
literature there was the reverse of 
encouragement to analyze and criti- 
cize. But even then some clung to 
the faith that the indisputable ty- 


rannies were only temporary phe- 
nomena of transition, the breaking 
of eggs for a bland ond nutritious 
omelet to come. There still was 
faith in the unity of action focussed 
upon a far goal. 

Few intellectuals of my acquaint- 
ance pointed out that the keys to 
unified Communist action were 
force and terror; not terror, the by- 
product of trial and punishment, 
but terror applied, systematicaliy 
in harmony with Lenin’s teachings, 
as the correct means to seize and 
control a society. Until compar- 
atively recently few liter rary intel- 
lectuals who in the thirties had 
regarded Russia’s experiment as 
“the hope of the world” admitted 
that Russian Communism had 
proved reactionary in its use of fear, 
hatred and violence as instruments 
of national policy, 
foreign. 


domestic and 


Hunger for World Peace 

Anyone can understand an_in- 
tense hunger for world peace, for 
all-embracing brotherhood of man, 
for an earthly paradise of a society. 
But how can one interpret this 
fact: some of our most carefully 
educated social criticis, who have 
been keen-eyed for the flaws of the 
Western world, have appeare -d blind 
to what was going on in totalitarian 
regimes except those they revile as 
fascist. 

One can understand the horror 
which many felt at cruelties per- 
petrated in China prior to 1949 
without being able to understand 
why the same persons were not a 
hundred-fold more shocked at the 
millions of brutalities in Red China 
since that date. Hungary roused 
the world. Tibet has roused neutral 
Asia. But why did some of our best 
informed and most inte lligent have 
to wait for those events? What of 
the Russian blood purges in the 
thirties? What of the Hilter-Stalin 
pact of 1939? What of the Korean 
War? What of the 1950 coercion 
of Tibet? What of the betrayal of 
Chinese intellectuals and students 
after Mao’s “hundred flowers” 
speech? And how many, even now, 
are joining Bonaro W. Overstreet in 
urging, as she did not so long ago, 
that educators must “come to grips 


Continued on page 154 
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Useful and practical ideas for applying 


group dynamics to obtain more involvement 


Pew Nts always know better than 
a child what is good for him.” 

“The value of “children’s play, if 
any, is that it tends to keep them 
out “of mischief.” 

“Mother’s ‘instinct’ is quite ade- 
quate to cope with any parent-child 
situation.” 

“When young children say things 
which are not objective ly true par- 
ents have a duty to teach them 
‘to learn to tell the truth’ ” 

These are some of the attitudes 
revealed in the first - a series of 
eight lectures given in New Zea- 
land and dealing with ee arenthood. 
Among other cliches and wide ly 
held views were these: 

“Children are miniature adults 
driven by the same motivations as 
adults proper.” 

“The adolescent is a child who 
requires possibly more suppression 
than a young child.” 

“Sex educ: ation involves a parent 
passing on knowledge to a child, 
and is quite irrelevant to parent- 
child relationships as a whole.” 

“The most important problem 
confronting a parent is how to make 
the child obey.” 

How does one go about modify- 
ing or even reversing attitudes like 
these? Before giving an account 
of two very different approaches to 


H. B. Carron is Adult Education 
Tutor, University of Otago, New Zea- 
land. In _ this capac ity he organizes 
classes for adults ead conducts lecture 
and discussion sessions for the various 
parent and other adult groups in his 
area. He observes that methodology 
training for adult educators in New 
Zealand is limited and that teachers 
make considerable use of materials 
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this problem of changing parents’ 
values permit me to give some de- 
tails of the local situation. The 
New Zealand province in which I 
work covers an area of nearly 12,000 
square miles and has a population 
of about 90,000. 

The province is remote from the 
main centers and is generally con- 
ceded to be conservative. (A course 
in child psychology is more likely 
to attract enrollments if an innocent 
title such as “Understanding the 
Child” is used.) The province is a 
wealthy one, since it contains some 
of the best sheep-farming land in 
the country. It would be something 
of an achievement to find half-a- 
dozen people in the province who 
have heard of group dynamics. The 
nearest clinical psychologist i is about 
150 miles distant. The lecturer him- 
self is responsible for organizing 
the courses in child psychology 
from which these observations have 
been made. 

For several years the writer tried 
the method almost universally 
adopted in teaching adults in this 
country—the lecture followed by 
an “Any questions, please?” period. 
Consumer-resistance was met by 
ever-stronger protests and the quot- 
ing of more and more eminent au- 
thorities. Arguments often occurred 
in which the status of the lecturer 
and his adversary, rather than in- 
sights into child psychology, in- 
terested the onlookers. When 
questions like “What can I do with 
a five-year-old who suddenly takes 
to behaving badly?” were asked, 
an omniscient reply was generally 
forthcoming. 

Attendances left much to be de- 
sired. It appeared that some parents, 
far from adopting new attitudes, 


CHANGING PARENTS’ ATTITUDES 


By H. B. CATTON 


were more strongly confirmed in 
their old ones: this I attributed to 
their pigheadedness. 


Improved Methodology 

The following observations on a 
more enlightene «1 methodology are 
made with the hope that at least 
some of the thoughts, however fa- 
miliar or pe deatvion, may provide 
some insights by virtue of the con- 
text in which they appear. 

1. Once the door has been safely 
shut on the class members at the 
first meeting, the battle for parent- 
involvement may be regarded as 
half-won. By this | mean th: it prob- 
ably everybody present has fre- 
quently been involved in discussing 
child psychology informally with 
friends and relatives. It is a great 
pity to waste this propensity to- 
wards involvement. If the atmos- 
phere can be kept informal parents 
will show an astonishing readiness 
to become involved in the proceed- 
ings, even while attending the first 
meeting. 

The seating arrangements seem 
to be most important in this con- 
nection. One excellent way of en- 
suring that few parents will par- 
ticipate is to sit them in martial 
rows. Those at the back feel ex- 
cluded, and those at the front feel 
at one with Lady Godiva—they 
feel acutely that all eyes are upon 
them. 

For a larger group it seems that 
when the class is not divided into 
buzz groups, it is desirable that the 
parents should face a long rather 
than a short side of a rectangular 
room, especially if the room is nar- 
row. Thus everybody is physically 
close to the lecturer and tends to 
feel psychologically close also. An 
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approprié ate seating pz attern in these 
circumstances is a semicircle, dou- 
bled or trebled if need be. 
Another very effective barrier to 
communication is the convention 
that people should stand when they 
speak. Shy parents who have had 
little experience at public spe saking, 
if required to sté ind, often fail to 
make that remark that will crystal- 
lize the group’s thinking, or recon- 
cile two apparently sharply con- 
trasting opinions, or which will 
verbalize at last a problem which 
has troubled the parent for years 
and with which the group may be 
able to offer considerable he ‘Ip. 


Communication Skills 


There js no field of adult edu- 
cation in which the skills of com- 
munication are more necessary or 
more useful than that of parent 
education. Some parents are COv- 
ertly or even overtly hostile to the 
visiting expert in child psychology, 
especially if he or she has not in 
person raised a large family. The 
lecturer's responsibility is not to 
berate or ignore this feeling, but to 
accept it and to try to do some- 
thing constructive about it (e.g. to 
eradicate it in an inoffensive man- 
ner or to make it clear that the 
lecturer feels that his contribution 
and that of = parent are really 
complementary 

There seems a8 be no better way 
of introducing material likely to be 
resisted than to let the pare nts open 
up the whole field for themselves. 
If, for example, the lecturer feels 
that the parents are likely to resist 
the view that adolescents’ behavior 
is rather variable and the view that 
the adolescent’s relatedness to 
other people is the most important 
factor in his development, a scheme 
like the following tends to avoid 
hidden agenda difficulties: 

Right at the outset divide the 
parents into three groups. One 
group lists all the adolescent char- 
acteristics which the members like, 
another the characteristics which 
members do not like: the third 
group busies itself in framing ques- 
tions which they feel the whole 
group ought to tackle. When the 
small groups re-unite the above two 
problems usually solve themselves 
—the first two groups usually list 
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a number of identical character- 
istics and nearly all those listed 
concern the adolescent's related- 
ness with other people. 

A little sensitive questioning and 
perhaps a modicum of gentle steer- 
ing on the lecturer’s part suffice to 
make the two points acceptable to 
most or all of the parents. The 
losing of status by lecturer or par- 
ent or both via a heated argument 
has been avoided. The parents 
have virtually told themselves a 
number of things which they may 
have resisted if the lecturer had 
told them. 

By the time the third group's 
questions have been dealt with, 
most of the material which the lec- 
turer has prepared will have been 
covered. But the lecturer has not 
said in effect, “Here, listen to this. 
This is what you must know about 
adolescence.” Instead the parents 
have had the satisfying feeling that 
their own problems are being 
ironed out. 

An approach of this sort calls 
for adaptability on the lecturer's 
part, for his acceptance of parents 
as responsible people whose opin- 
ions are worth seeking, and the 
setting aside of hours of time for 
the express purpose of divining the 
best ways of structuring meetings 
so that carefully considered go: ols 
may be achieved. 


Dealing With Conflicts 


3. Some of the more significant 
factors promoting adequate com- 
munication which may well be 
kept in mind are: 

a. People attend meetings. Most 
people resist new ideas if they 
conflict with ideas which they have 
long held. Many people bring to 
meetings conflicts which ideally 
would have been resolved at home. 
Some people do not communicate 
at all at meetings unless the atmos- 
phere is permissive and warm. 
Since no two people are identical 
it is unreasonable to expect iden- 
tical responses from any two class 
members. 

b. It is not the lecturer’s respon- 
sibility to pass judgment on par- 
ents ‘contributions to discussions. 
This is the prerogative of the 
whole group. 

c. Similarly every contribution 


should be acted upon in some way; 
for example, it should be agreed 
with or disagreed with by the 
group, or agreed to be insoluble, 
or modified, or deferred to a fu- 
ture meeting. 

d. The group which has learned 
to focus its attention on the areas 
of agreement tends to have a better 
task orientation than the group 
which wishes to spend most of its 
time arguing over points of dis- 
agreement. 


Advantages of Small Groups 


4. Subdivision into small groups 
is essential if the group is a large 
one. The appropriate number in 
each small group depends on the 
resources necessary to cope with 
the question in hand. It is surpris- 
ing how quickly everybody gets to 
know the other members of the 
class when the composition of the 
small groups is varied. Parents do 
not seem to mind being numbered 
off as a means of deciding who 
goes into which group. 

There is a danger that cliques 
will form if subdivision into small 
groups is made on the basis of 
where people are sitting. With a 
small-group structure, substantial 
though not equal contributions may 
be expected from nearly all mem- 
bers. After all, buzz group discus- 
sion is only a stylization of a situa- 
tion in which all class members 
have frequently found themselves. 
It is, for example, the type of struc- 
ture which may readily be observed 
when people stay for a chat after 
a church service. 


Buzz Sessions 


It is undoubtedly true that the 
unlocking of tongues which invar- 
iably accompanies buzz group dis- 
cussion carries over into total group 
discussion, providing, of course, 
that the atmosphere is permissive. 

It seems to be more satisfactory 
having buzz groups meeting to- 
gether in one large room instead 
of breaking off to go into separate 
rooms. This practice enables the 
lecturer to keep in touch with the 
discussions in each group and to 
recall the buzz groups at the opti- 
mum moment. 

Instead of the nagging distrac- 
tion which one might expect on a 
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priori grounds with this arrange- 
ment there seems to be a kind of 
intergroup facilitation at work. 
Another advantage is that when 
the buzz groups reform into one 
large group it is a simple procedure 
physically—just a matter of turning 
chairs. This seems to make it sim- 
ple also to re-form psychologically 
into one large group. 

5. The hostile person may be 
regarded as a useful member in 
that he often verbalizes doubts 
and resistances which other mem- 
bers may be relied on to express 
outside the meeting. It is essential 
to use group forces in dealing with 
hostility. With this approach it is 
not infrequent to find the parent 
who is openly hostile at the first 
meeting wishing to go further in 
the lecturers direction than the 
lecturer himself by the time the 
course is over. 


Use of Films 

6. The film can be very useful 
in parent education in that it brings 
a real life situation into the meet- 
ing in a graphic and often memor- 
able form. If the time permits, it 
is usually worthwhile to show the 
film twice, generally with a 
thorough discussion after the first 
showing and a briefer discussion 
after the second. If it can be ar- 
ranged, it is often useful to have 
the second showing at the next 
meeting. 

A tape-recorder can be a useful 
means of stimulating discussion. 
For example, a tape of dialogues 
may be prepared illustrating good 
and bad ways of communicating 
with children in situations in which 
good communication is the key to 
the problem. The parents, in dis- 
cussing the two methods of com- 
munication, see for themselves the 
nature and value of techniques 
such as the mirroring of the child’s 
feelings, steering his thoughts, sym- 
pathetic questioning about his feel- 
ings, role playing and concentrating 
on the areas of agreement between 
cs and child. 

A reaction slip may profitably 
be. weed at the end of most of the 
lectures. A number of most useful 
suggestions is sure to result. In one 
class the feature of the meeting 
liked least was the cold, a difficulty 
which was overcome by turning on 
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the heaters earlier and lighting a 
fire in addition. It is worth noting 
that regular attendance at meetings 
in this case was for some members 
on index not of their interest in 
child psychology as much as of 
the thickness of their blood. There 
are a number of advantages in 
using the whole of the last meeting 
for evaluating the course. 

8. An approach of this sort is 
mildly psychotherapeutic in that 
many parents learn to relate in a 
rather different way to their chil- 
dren and to their spouses. What 
the parent is, of course, depends 
largely on these relationships. 


Nondirective Approach 

9. There is a distinct nondirec- 
tive flavor about this approach to 
parent education. The reasons for 
preferring the nondirective to the 
directive are substantially the same 
as those which justify a nondirec- 
tive orientation in dealing with 
children and in marriage counsel- 
ing. 

Advice on individual cases given 
in child psychology lectures is very 
likely to. be wrong advice, since 
the lecturer cannot hope to know 
the etiology of the particular diffi- 
culty. If a parent can see his own 
real problems as a parent and 
work out his own solution the pros- 
pects of success are far greater. 

The most significant criterion of 
success in a parent education pro- 
gram is not the number of new 
theories that have been hurled 
the parents by the lecturer, but how 
much residue remains with them 
after a number of years. To what 
extent have new values really found 
their way into the nervous systems 
of the parents? How de -eply have 
these new values been embedded 
in their personalities? The more 
one accepts success criteria such 
as these the more inadequate the 
straight lecture appears. 

It is true that initially parents 
often expect the lecturer to wave 
a magic wand—to provide pana- 
ceas for all parent-child difficulties. 
But after a few meetings in which 
a rondirective approach to parents’ 
learning has been used, most par- 
ents accept it as a pleasurable, 
stimulating and effective successor 
to the straight lecture. 


fo! 


The lecturer still appears to be 
necessary in small doses. For ex- 
ample few parents know very much 
about the endocrine glands: it may 
be necessary for the lecturer to 
give a brief account of their func- 
tion. At this point the lecturer is 
a resource person rather than a 
leader. As far as possible, lecturing 
spells should be brief, should re- 
sult from the expressed needs of 
the group, and should permit inter- 
mittent discussion. 

The lecturer who adopts these 
methods finds that many of the 

values to which he clung as a dis- 
penser of the straight lecture have 
to be reconsidered or rejected. He 
sometimes finds himself placing 
more value in “irrelevant” issues 
than in the material which he had 
planned. He gains all sorts of new 
insights into children’s behavior by 
learning the parents’ viewpoint. 

He may spend as much time 
thinking about the structuring of 
meetings as he does in preparing 
material. He will no doubt find 
this approach more wear ing, yet far 
more satisfying than the lecturing 
approach. He will =~ find 
that attendances are far better. 


Dangers in the Nondirective 
Approach 

No system of parent-education 
is without its dangers or limitations. 
The following seem to be signifi- 
cant dangers in the use of the non- 
directive approach: 

There is nothing more efficacious 
in discussing insignificant material 
in buzz groups than in presenting it 
through the lecture. In fact, having 
buzz groups discuss something 
which seems of little import to the 
members almost certainly causes 
them far more frustration than hav- 
ing a lecturer give a discourse on 
the same material. 

There is a danger that techniques 
for involving the parents will be 
mere gimmicks. One must always 
remember that persons attend meet- 
ings. Involvement techniques, buzz 
group, group interview, role play- 
ing and the rest should be used 
only in so far as they are the best 
discernible means to fulfill people's 
needs. 

There is no doubt that the use 
of group forces can embed ideas 
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very strongly into individual per- 
Care must be exercised, 
that harmful 
ideas are not implanted into 
people's personalities. For example, 
a nondirective study on the subject 
of the nervous child mi ty lead some 
parents to introspect morbidly and 
conclude that they had all the 
nervous symptoms possible as chil- 
dren and are now in dire need of 
psychiatric assistance. 


sonalities. 
therefore, to ensure 


Areas of Research 


|. How ought a lecturer in a 
parent education situation conceive 
his role? Is he primarily a leader 
or a resource person? If both, what 
plans can he make for sliding easily 
into the other? To 
what extent, if any, can the two 
sustained simultaneously? 
To what extent can he afford to be- 
come a group member? Recogniz- 
ing that no two groups are the 
same, what are the most significant 
variables which the lecturer must 
keep in mind when considering the 
foregoing questions? 

2. Is there such a phenomenon 
as “intergroup facilitation”? If so, 
under what conditions does it oper- 
ate, and how significant is it? 

3. To what extent and in what 
circumstances does the unlocking 
of tongues in buzz group discus- 
carry over to total group 
discussion? 

t+. Does attendance at 
psychology course conducted on 
nondirective lines tend to cause 
parents to adopt a nondirective ap- 
proach to their own children? 


from one role 


roles be 


sions 


a child 


5. To what extent does such an 
experience prepare parents for 
effective participation in other 
groups? 

6. Has the study of child psy- 
chology reached the st: ige where it 
would be profitable for some psy- 
chologists to specialize in the sys- 
tematic study of how its findings 
may be communicated to pi arents 
at large? Are there any known 
examples of parents’ viewpoints 
initiating or fertilizing research i 
child psychology? To what extent 
doe S widespread and successful 
parent-education have an effect on 
the availability of funds for psy- 
chological research? 
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Liberals & Tyranny 


Continued from page 150 


with the ideological aspects of 
totalitarianism, both fascist and 
communist? 

The fact is, of course, that during 
the twenties and the thirties most 
persons who prided themselves on 
being advanced liberals became 
convinced that our capitalistic 
democracy was not progressive but 
that Russian Communism was. The 
habit of liking little or nothing in 
our institutions and giving Russia 
the benefit of every doubt still per- 
sists in a good many minds. Some 
of these persons know that Marx 
scored telling points against capital- 
ism, but strangely they do not ac- 
knowledge that a peaceful revolu- 
tion metamorphosed our capitalism 
into something Marx and Lenin had 
not foreseen. They more than dis- 
count the changes which entitle us 
to call our system “economic de- 
mocracy’ or “democratic capital- 
ism”—they sneer at those phrases 
while enjoying benefits of the trans- 
formation. 

Columnist Holmes Alexander, for 
example, not so long ago asked, 

“Can our ‘people’ 5. ¢ ‘apitalism,’ to 
use a new propagandist term, sur- 
vive without the narcotic of ‘de- 
fe nse’ spending?” Then he quoted 

“no less a thinker than Dr. Felix 
Morley,’ oe in the magazine 
Modern Age, to the effect that it is 
impe rative for “the United States 
to have a mighty enemy to absorb 
the output of our gigantic industry 
of militarism.” The thinker declared 
that even if Russia should become 
“a model of free enterprise” or fall 
back into czarism, our Secretary of 
State “would continue to war 
against her “bona fides.’ ” 

This is breath-taking. It turns the 
entire international situation inside 
out. Whatever the intention of such 
writers they confirm naive prej- 
udices of the thirties. For many 
this is equivalent to a charge that 
our government is a bully threaten- 
ing war, erecting a bogy of external 
menace to give artificial justifica- 
tion and support to “our gigantic 
industry of militarism.” 

The purging of hundreds of thou- 
sands of authors, teachers and stu- 
dents, laborers and officials in 
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Hungary and China for saying less 
than ‘this against their rulers helpe od 
cure many Americans of the “dis- 
ease of idealism” which blinds men 
to evils inherent in absolutism. But 
the disease is deep-seated. Prob- 
ably the ill is rooted, in a double 
sense, in selfishness, which is a 
common charge against our system. 

A culture increasingly dominated 
by industrialism has all to fre- 
quently ignored, reviled or ridi- 
culed the long-hair, the egghead. 
In violent reaction he longs for a 
system as far removed as possible 
from the one in which he finds him- 
self and his frustrations. Before the 
vastness of forces in a corporate 
society, in an age which has re- 
vealed the puniness of the individ- 
ual beneath the power in the nu- 
cleus and the smallness of man in 
an expanding universe, he feels be- 
numbed at his futility. 

Like a heady liquor is the dream 
of a society in which an elite of 
selfless intellectuals will do the 
planning to make the common men 
secure and happy without mental 
strain or choices on their part. 

We can understand the pressures 
and enticements which have acted 
upon certain intellectuals without 
being convinced that they ever 
were liberals in the real sense. For 
they do not show the confidence in 
the common man or in freedom that 
justifies us in entrusting them with 
leadership. 

One can understand how some 
can be impatient to demolish a god 

cast in the image of an ancient 
tribal chief without underst: nding 
how some of the same persons, hav- 
ing lost the God of their childhood, 
could hasten to construct a substi- 
tute godlet out of such shoddy ma- 
terials as an aberrant paper-hanger 
or a brutal Georgian exbandit. We 
can understand ali a liberal might 
enlist with the forces of tyranny 
when the latter have worn the 
robes of liberators or of angels of 
mercy; but when the disguises have 
been stripped off... . 


For those who can return, let us 


hope that they can renew at some 
deep source their faith in the indi- 
vidual—at least Thomas Jefferson's 
“natural aristocrat’—on any level. 
For we need them all; 
much to do. 


there is 
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Leadership & Liberal Education 


Continued from page 146 


of us the sense of leadership, the 
realization of our power and re- 
sponsibility to be better and more 
effective individuals; for the com- 
munity, the nation and indeed the 
whole world can be no better than 
the people who compose them. 
Therefore, though only a relative 
few need to be | ae ‘rs in the con- 
ventional administrative capacity, 
every person must develop his own 
sense of leadership—his moral re- 
sponsibility toward the quality of 
his society, which carries with it 
the concomitant responsibility to 
educate his ability for making life 
more than it need be. 


Mass Production Culture 
Though Americans are at present 
one of the most advanced peoples 
in terms of minimum literacy, they 
are tending to accept mass-produc- 
tion culture imposed upon them by 
their mass media of communica- 
tions and the assembly-line pro- 
cedures of their commerce. Both 
the communications and the as- 
sembly lines are inevitable in our 
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fast-moving world. But they impose 
upon men the special nee 1d to exert 
their individuality so that the com- 
munications and assembly lines 
may enrich rather than deteriorate 
the national culture. 

It is essential, then, that con- 
tinuing education throughout life 
be recognized as necessary for cre- 
ating excellcnes, just as child ed- 
ucation is necessary for developing 
fundamental literacy. Better gov- 
ernment, better arts and literature, 
better conversation, better ways to 
utilize leisure, indeed, better peo- 
ple, necessitate forever an emphasis 
on better in all areas of life, by all 
the people, for only the pursuit of 
excellence can bring about a better 
world for mankind and a richer 
life for each person. 


Implications for Programming 
Developing this sense of leader- 
ship in the citizenry has very spe- 
cific implications for programming 
in adult education curricula. 
Courses in philosophy, psychology, 
and literature stimulate self-dis- 
covery and appreciation of values. 
Courses in the physical sciences 
should be geared to bring about 
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understanding of the universe so 
that men may better adapt them- 
selves to the changes which new 
knowledge brings about, and also 
to appreciate the glory which the 
heavens declare. 

Courses in anthropology, history, 
and politics help to qualify men 
for creative citizenship, to provide 
the insights so necessary to guard 
against the encroachments upon 
freedom. Courses in music and the 
fine arts sharpen men’s aesthetic 
nature and thus enhance the enjoy- 
ment of life as well as inspire cre- 
ativity. The adult educator must 
tackle the tremendous problem of 
devising ways for people to dis- 
cover the pleasures and values of 
these studies. 

Creating this sense of individual 
le: adership, so that each man rec- 
ognizes himself not as a puppet, 
but as the master of his own fate, is 
the most significant function of 
adult education. The adult educa- 
tion program, then, wherever it is, 
has the duty to provide opportu- 
nities for a continuous growing 
knowledge, understanding, and ap- 
preciation that will inspire people 
to be the best they can be. 
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INTRODUCTION TO GROUP DYNAMICS, 
by Malcolm and Hulda Knowles, Associa- 
tion Press, New York, 1959. 87 pp. 
$2.50 


Here is a little gem, with many shining 
facets. One would expect a ’ polished 
performance from the Knowles’ and the 
reader will not be disappointed. 

In clear and succinct terms, the authors 
oiracay the reader to what group dy- 
namics is, what its main ideas are, its 
Rectan and its applications. Perhaps 
what is as important, they tell what it 
is not. 

The book is directed, frankly, to the 
person who does not know much about 
group dynamics, although perhaps the 
intended reader has heard about it, and 
knows a little about the techniques usu- 
ally attributed to it. The book does not 
try to provide a comprehensive analysis 
of the findings of the research into group 
behavior, nor is it a manual of practice. 
Introduction to Group Dynamics helps 
and directs the interested person how to 
find out about group dynamics. It is 
amazingly informative for its size. 

One particularly useful section de- 
scribes different approaches to the study 
of groups and gives a few typical bib lio- 
graphical references to each approach. 

There is a chapter on understanding 
individual behavior within which the 
authors include a most usable chart to 
summarize the forces at work on an indi- 
vidual as he enters a group. This is fol- 
lowed by a chapter on understanding 
group behavior. In simple, clear lan- 
guage, free from excess verbiage, the 
dimensions for the understanding of 
presented, Of special interest 
is a list of general prince iples, not exhaus- 
tive by any means, but quite helpful as 
examples of working principles that any- 
one interested in groups should know 


groups 


In the last chapter the Knowles’ select 
the most often heard criticisms about 
group dynamics and seek to answer them. 
They do not answer them completely to 
my satisfaction, and I wonder what mo- 
tivated them to try in a book of this 
kind. One senses a bit of defensiveness 
in the approach. I would have preferred 
having the content of this section in gar 
same positive, clear, expository style of 
the rest of the book. The section does 
not detract in the least from the value of 
the book, but it led me to the feeling 
that group dynamics had to be defended, 
and I do not think that it does. 

The work concludes with a list of sug- 
gested reading, excellently selected. 

This little book is a welcome and 
needed addition to the growing body of 
literature in the group field. It is most 
important because it goes back and starts 
at the beginning, giving the lay reader 
a chance to understand the fundamentals 
and foundations of this new and com- 
plic rated science. Most of the other books 
in the field begin at too complex a level 
for the general reader. This book can be 
understood and used by church leaders, 
civic, industrial, and educational person- 
nel, or people who are members of the 
hundred and one organizations and clubs 
with which every community abounds. 


ALAN F. KLEIN 
Graduate School of Social Work 
University of Pittsburgh 


HOW ADULTS LEARN. By J. R. Kidd. 
Association Press, New York. 1959. $4.75 


For some time adult educators have 
needed book which would provide a 
systematic, up-to-date review of ideas, 
theories, and experience. This was origi- 
nally provided, of course, by Thorndike’s 
Adult Le carning but this classic appeared 
quite a while “back. 

“What is now needed is a large-minded 
synthesis of theory and experience re- 
garding the learning of adults, the kind 
of synthesis that Plato and Thomas 
Aquinas provided in their re spe ctive ages. 
In all probability though, since so many 
fields of work are implicated, this syn- 
thesis may result only from the efforts 
of a team of workers. This is a very 
large order. 

“Yet in an elementary, exploratory 
way, something of the sort is being 
attempted in this book.” 

So writes Dr. Kidd in his introduction 
to his book. However, he is being un- 
necessarily modest. There is nothing 
elementary or exploratory about the busi- 
nesslike way in which he reviews what 
is known and what is being found out 
by those working in adult learning today. 
True, it is, as its - ber Soe says, a guide book, 
not a textbook. In its 11 chapte rs Dr. Kidd 
provides an excellent study of adults and 
the factors affecting their ability to learn, 
a summation of many theories of learn- 
ing, and a description and evaluation of 
current practices in adult education. His 
descriptions of theories are highlighted by 
detailed illustrations of their application. 
The lists of suggested readings at the 
end of each chapter add to the value of 


the book from the adult teacher’s view- 
point. 

The distinguished director of the Ca- 
nadian Association for Adult Education 
long ago established his reputation as a 
writer whose style makes for easy read- 
ing. This latest volume will in no way 
disappoint those familiar with his earlier 
w a and should win him a host of new 
admirers. 

How Adults Learn should become a 
“must” for today’s adult educators. 


A PHRASE AND SENTENCE DICTION- 
ARY OF SPOKEN SPANISH. Dover Pub- 
lications, Inc., New York, 1958. 513 pp. 
(Paper) $1.75. 

A PHRASE AND SENTENCE DICTION- 
ARY OF SPOKEN RUSSIAN. Dover Pub- 
lications, New York 1958. 573 pp. (Paper) 
$2.7! 

These two new editions were originally 
the U.S. Government's “Spoken Lan- 
guage” dictionaries of Russian and Span- 
ish, designed by leading linguists and 
well known for their effectiveness in gov- 
ernment language training programs. 

Unlike ordinary dictionaries, which are 
based on literary language, these are 
concerned with the us: ages of ordinary 
speech. Instead of de fining isolated words, 
complete sample sentences illustrate the 
different shades of meaning and idiomatic 
nuances of each term. 

In addition a survey of sounds, syntax, 
and grammar is provided and the appen- 
dix lists menu terms, geographical names 
and other useful information. 


EXTENSION ACTIVITIES AND ACCOM- 
PLISHMENTS, 1958. U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. Extension Service Circular 
No. 522, June, 1959. 35 pp- 

By furnishing farm people and others 
with the latest experimental findings, 
technical advice, Bes successful methods 
of farming and home-making, the Co- 
operative Extension Service helps to keep 
them well-informed. 

This pamphlet is a statistical report of 
the activities and accomplishments of 
over 11,120 county extension workers for 
the year 1958. These agents, coopera- 
tively employed by the U.S. Department 
of pie, the State land-grant col- 
leges, and the counties, conducted agri- 
cultural and home economics extension 
work in more than 3,000 counties in the 
U.S. and Puerto Rico. 


WOOD CARVING. By Alan Durst. The 
Viking Press, Inc., New York 22, N.Y. 
Revised Ed. 1959. 80 pp. $5.00. 

This “how to do it” begins with advice 
on tools and woods used in wood carving, 
then goes on to tell the reader how to 
carve and what to carve. 

Actual technique is demonstrated in 
two pieces, a relief carving and a carving 
in the round, with explanations and illus- 
trations by the author of every stage of 
the work. 

Following this is a series of illustrations 
of representative carvings of various 
periods. Each is analyzed and explained 
and can offer many suggestions to the 
student. 


Adult Leadership 
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HOW TO USE ROLE PLAYING EFFEC- 
TIVELY. By Alan F. Klein. Association 
Press, 291 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
1959. 61 pp. $1.00. 

The important problems commonly 
associated with role playing are expertly 
covered in this brief book, which is a 
valuable successor to the author’s Role 
Playing, published three years ago. 

Here is a book that fulfills the promise 
of its title, for it tells, in detail, how to 
use role playing successfully to attain 
desired goals in human relations training, 
and in dealing with many situations in 
which a change of behavior and attitude 
are desirable. Using numerous examples 
to illustrate techniques suitable for vari- 
ous learning situations, the author also 
describes group situations in which role 
playing should not be used. He urges 
that it be used thoughtfully and appro- 
priately, and there be a clear decision 
about the objectives sought. 

Referring to role playing as “high 
fidelity communication” the author goes 
on to stress its values in developing in- 
sight and a more sensitive regard for 
human values. 

One of the special advantages of role 
playing, the author observes, is that it 
can release emotions and overcome in- 
adequate interpersonal communication. 

“In some instances groups are reluctant 
to discuss feelings,” the author comments. 
“Members do not know how others will 
react, or how permissible it is to talk 
about emotion-laden material. If the 
meeting is to get down to fundamentals 
and deal with the problems that really 
interest members, feelings must be 
brought out. Emotions need to be dealt 
with if attitudes are to be affected and 
learning ensue. If feelings stand in the 
way of learning, they must be released. 

“Sometimes resistance to discussion or 
change comes about because of emotions 
that are vague, even to the person him- 
self. Help must be given to release them 
by expressing them publicly and freeing 
members to deal with them objectively.” 

This small book will be useful to con- 
ference and workshop leaders, discussion 
groups, committees and boards and train- 
ing directors, and to all persons working 
with groups. 


HANDBOOK OF CATHOLIC ADULT EDU- 
CATION. Edited by Sister Jerome Keeler, 
O.S.B. Bruce Publishing Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 1959. 95 pp. $1.35 (Cloth). 

A score of Catholic leaders in adult 
education have contributed chapters to 
this Handbook, which is intended as a 
compact reference for . individuals or 
groups interested in establishing or direct- 
ing programs or participating in the many 
forms of adult education. 

Divided into three sections: areas of 
interest and activities; institutional re- 
sources; and common problems, the ar- 
ticles range from theological and _philo- 
sophical foundations of adult education 
to social and economic aspects, adminis- 
tration and preparation of teachers. 

Sister Keeler, who is Dean of Donnelly 


November, 1959 


tion classes. 


FROM WORDS TO sToRiIES—Guyton and Kielty—$1.50 


A new beginner’s book for teaching English to foreigners. 
using a simple controlled vocabulary of the most essential 


words. 


HOW WE LIVE—Angelica Cass—$2.00 


Intended for first year students, beginners, and semi-literate 
adults who wish to learn English for daily needs. 


YOUR FAMILY AND YOUR JOB—Cass—$1.50 


WRITE YOUR OWN LETTERS—Cass and Rosenfeld—$.50 


This book thoroughly describes in simple language and many 
examples how to write all types of business and social letters. 


AMERICANIZATION HELPBOOK—Cass and Rosenfeld—$.75 


ALSO FULL LINE OF ADULT TEXTS 
by Robert J. Dixson 


Including 
ENGLISH STEP-BY-STEP with Pictures—$1.50 
By Robert J. Dixson 


WRITE FOR NEW COMPLETE CATALOG “AL” 
NOBLE AND NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 


67 Irving Place 


College, Kansas City, states her views in 
the introduction regarding the special 
responsibilities of Catholic adult educa- 
tors when she asserts that more attention 
should be given to moral and _ spiritual 
matters and less to courses that rely on 
their recreational or entertainment as- 
pects. 

Among others, the chapters on Cul- 
tural Development, by Sister Faith 
Schuster, O.S.B., Professor of English at 
Marillac College, and on Personal Growth 
by Anthony A. Salamone, Director of 
Adult Education, St. Louis University, 
will be of special interest. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ENGLISH. Fd. by 
Arthur Zeiger. Arco Publishing Company, 
Inc., New York, 1959. 504 pp. (Cloth) 
$3.00. (Paper) $1.50. 

This handy reference contains up-to- 
date information on grammar, usage, 
style, spelling and punctuation, and also 
contains a history of the English language 
and of English and American literature 
from the beginnings to the present day. 

The book’s two-fold purpose is to serve 
both as a manual of instruction and as 
a work of reference. It can be used to 
learn the elementary facts of our language 
and literature, to review them, or it can 
serve to settle an occasional uncertainty 
as to usage, style, form, and many related 
matters. 

This is a useful book for the library, 
office, classroom, or home. 


THE MOST WIDELY USED SERIES 
IN ADULT EDUCATION TODAY 


BY ANGELICA CASS, ARTHUR P. CRABTREE, MARY GUYTON, 
MARGARET KIELTY AND JEANETTE ROSENFELD 


ADULT ELEMENTARY EDUCATION—Cass and Crabtree—$4.50 
A new book for every teacher and supervisor of adult educa- 


New York 3, N. Y. 


THE LIVELIEST ART. By Arthur Knight 
A Mentor Book. The New American Li- 
brary. New York 22, N.Y. 1959. 352 pp. 
50¢. (Paper) (Reprint). 

From the nickelodean to the wide 
screen, here is an informative, authorita- 
tive history of the movies as told by film 
critic, lecturer and writer, Arthur Knight. 
He traces the movies from their crude, 
experimental beginnings through their 
emergence as one of the world’s most 
popular arts. 

Among other subjects treated, Mr. 
Knight describes and comments on the 
world’s great films, great stars and _per- 
formances, and great directors whose 
courage and imagination created new 
ways of making the screen more vivd 
and alive. 


THE RENAISSANCE. By Walter Pater. 
A Mentor Book. The New American Li- 
brary. New York 22, N.Y. 1959. 159 pp. 
50¢. (Paper) (Reprint). 

This is a handy little reprint of a great 
critie’s famous classic, in which he evalu- 
ates the art and literature which sym- 
bolized the spirit of the Renaissance. 


Walter Pater analyzes the talent and 
temperament of great painters, philoso- 
phers, sculptors, and poets of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries and shows how 
their vitality and inspiration created one 
of the most productive and colorful peri- 
ods in the history of art. 
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Conference Explores Community 
Possibilities for Education 


The possibilities of “The Community 
Itself as a University for Adults” was 
explored at the annual conference of the 
Adult Education Association of Massa- 
chusetts, October 24 at Springfield. Ses- 
sions were held at the Museum of Fine 
Arts. 

Among the speakers were John Osmun, 
Vice President, The Fund for Adult Edu- 
cation; William Birenbaum, Assistant 
Vice President of Wayne State Univer- 
sity; Maxwell Goldberg, Executive Direc- 
tor of the Humanities Center for Liberal 
Education, Amherst; Robert Ahrens, Ex- 
ecutive Director of the Adult Education 
Council of Chicago; Quentin Reynolds, a 
director of the Springfield Adult Educa- 
tion Council; Israel Sweet, Dean of the 
Evening College, Pratt Institute; and Jo- 
seph Doyle, Dean of American Inter 
national College. 

Hope of the conference participants is 
that out of it will grow plans for imme 
diate 
resources in adult education. 

It was pointed out that the city itself, 
its museums, theaters, libraries, factories, 
churches, schools, business concerns and 
government make up the most effective 
source of education Be adults yet discov- 
ered, Specialists from each of these in- 
stitutions of the modern city can bring 
their knowledge and resources to adult 


action in the use of community 


education groups to provide an unex- 
celled learning experience. 

These views of leaders in the adult 
education movement have evolved over 
the past several years as they attempted 
to devise a pattern of learning for pro- 
fessionally competent people who have 
already established the mselves and canh- 
not easily be reached by routine 
education. 

The plan proposed was that the expert 
knowledge of the leaders in each of the 
fields previously named should be tapped. 
his involves discussions with these spe- 
cialists, field trips to factories and busi- 
ness houses and sociological studies of 
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the network of relationships which con- 
stitute a city. This form of education 
has been successful in Philadelphia, De- 
troit and other cities. 

It was emphasized that new approaches 
must be worked out to take the adult 
where he is and to provide means of 
continuous learning. Rather than sub- 
jecting mature people to the traditional 
curriculum, this new kind of learning 
is based squarely on the immediate envi- 
ronment. It attempts to give focus to 
the complex forces at large in our urban 
centers today, and through an analysis 
of how men live and what they are, 
it seeks to fill the growing need of an 
adult population for a realistic education. 

A. Orin Leonard, Fitchberg, is presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Association. 
Mrs. Anita L. Martin, Melrose, sec- 
retary and John W. Kessler. Fitchberg, 
treasurer. 


Indiana District Leaders Workshop 


AEA members from throughout In- 
diana attended a Workshop for District 
Leaders conducted by the Indiana State 
Association for Adult Education Octo- 
ber 1 and 2 in Indianapolis. 

Among the speakers at the two-day 
workshop were Calvin Hamilton, Indian- 
apolis, Metropolitan Planning Commis- 
sion; Martin Tarcher, Indianapolis Health 
and Welfare Council, Dr. Herbert C. 
Hunsaker, Institute for Adult Education, 
Purdue University, and President-Elect 
of AEA, and Dr. Glenn Jensen, Execu- 
tive Director of AEA. 

Purposes of the workshop, as outlined 
during the meetings were: 

1. To promote better understanding of 
AEA and ISAAE. 

2. To give people at district level a 
clearer conception of how to promote 
adult education. 

8. To obtain 
needs, 

4. To develop a model plan that may 
be tested in one district. 

5. To try to involve colleges and 
schools in district conferences. 

6. To define adult education. 

7. To make clear the role of district 
meetings. 

8. To offer a demonstration of what 
can be done. 

9. To reveal current needs for adult 
education. 


information regarding 


Dr. Houle Will Speak 


Dr. Cyril O. Houle, Professor of Edu- 
cation at the University of Chicago, and 
nationally known adult educator, will be 
the keynote speaker at the seventh an- 
nual conference of NAPSAE to be held 
in Buffalo November 3-5. Dr. Houle’s 
talk will emphasize the conference theme, 
“Building Goals for Public School Adult 
Education, 


Education on National, State 


and Local Levels is Discussed 


Adult education was exaniined from 
three levels, national, state and local, at 
a meeting of the Adivsory Committee 
on Education of Ilinois. The program 
was arranged by Adult Education Asso- 
ciation of Illinois and held October 9 
in Chicago. 

Dr. Glenn Jensen, Executive Director 
of AEA, speaking on national aspects, 
discussed the influential forces which led 
to the founding of the Adult Education 
Association of the U.S.A., and which in 
turn led to expanded programs in adult 
education. Among these forces he listed 
federal assistance, community develop- 
ment, private foundations, state assistance 
and experiment and research projects. 

Turning to the basic needs for con- 
tinued expansion, Dr. Jensen called for 
greater public awareness, a core of highly 
competent adult education practitioners, 
and more knowledge about theory, meth- 
ods and organization. ; 

Alexander Lawson, State Director of 
Adult and Veteran Education, discussing 
the topic from the state level, pointed out 
that 20 states now have directors of adult 
education. Some 462 high schools in 
Illinois now provide adult education pro- 
grams, Mr. Lawson stated, while only 
10 states provide state aid to adult edu- 
cation—a total of 17 million dollars for 
this purpose. 

Theodore Case, Director, Adult Educa- 
tion for Evanston Township High School, 
discussing adult education problems and 
projects on the local level, asked that 
local programs be made more flexible in 
order to more adequately serve larger 
segments of the population and at the 
same time promote better inter-institu- 
tional relations. 

The Advisory Committee is scheduled 
to meet next on November 13 when Dr. 
Urban H. Fleege will speak on “Russian 
Education,” and George W. Brown will 
describe “Education in the European 
Lowlands.” 


Adult Interests Days 


The Adult Education Council of 
Greater St. Louis staged two Adult Inter- 
ests Days September 11 and 12. The 
purpose was to provide information on 
courses, lectures, conferences, discussion 
groups and other educational services to 
any interested person. Some 80 member 
agencies of the Council helped to pro- 
vide counselors. Chairman of the event 
was William R. Ebbinghaus, of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross. 


Institute on Retirement 

“Preparation for Retirement” was the 
general theme for Purdue University’s 
annual institute September 21-25. The 
institute was planned for administrators 
of personnel policies dealing with aging, 
pension plans, counseling older employees, 
union programs for older workers and 
persons conducting training programs 
dealing with retirement. The staff in- 
cluded Herbert C. Hunsaker, president- 
elect of AEA and assistant director of the 
Division of Adult Education at Purdue. 


Adult Leadership 
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Names in the News 


Bernpt Korker has been named Di- 
rector, Division for Continuing Educa- 
tion, University of Kansas City. He 
formerly directed the Industrial Econom- 
ics Division at Midwest Research. 

H. O. Broucu has assumed his new 
duties as Coordinator of Conferences and 
Institutes for the Division of Adult Edu- 
cation and Community service, University 
of Wyoming. Mr. Brough formerly was 
supervisor of adult education at Daven- 
port, Iowa. 

LawreENce J. Linck is the new execu- 
tive director of the National Association 
for Mental Health, Inc. Previously he was 
executive director of the National Society 
for Crippled Children, and more recently 
has been a management counselor. 

Luxe K. Cooperriper, Director, Twi- 
light School of Ohio State University, has 
retired after 42 years of service. 

F. BurNELL Lams has been appointed 
Coordinator of Extension Classes, Adult 
Education Division, University of Wyo- 
ming. He succeeds Dr. Arthur H. Dugan, 
who resigned to accept the presidency of 
the North Dakota State Normal and In- 
dustrial College, Ellendale. 

Witiiam A. Rocers is now Acting 
Dean of the Evening and Adult Educa- 
tion Division of the University of Akron. 
D. J. Guzzetta, former Dean, has been 
named Dean of the newly created Gen- 
eral College of the University. 

ByrLe KILLIAN, supervisor of voca- 
tional education, Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity, has been named president-elect 
of the Oklahoma Adult Education Asso- 
ciation. 

Mrs. Marcaret WINGERT is the new 
Director of Organization Relations for 
the United States Committee for Refu- 
gees. Formerly she was with the Associa- 
tion of National Junior Leagues. 

Orro W. Snarr, Jr., has been named 
Assistant Dean, College of Adult Educa- 
tion, University of Omaha. Previously he 
was associated with the Division of Adult 
Education and Community Service, Uni- 
versity of Wyoming. 

THEODORE SHANNON has been named 
Director of Field Services, Extension 
Division, University of Wisconsin. He 
formerly was Director of Informal In- 
structional Services. Wutson B. THtepE, 
former Director of Field Services, is now 
Chairman of the Extension Department 
of Education and Associate Professor of 
Adult Education at the University. Har- 
oLp Montross succeeds Mr. Shannon as 
Director of Informal Instructional Serv- 
ices. He was assistant director, previously. 

Dr. THomas L. Dane has assumed 
his duties as director of the newly cre- 
ated Division of Adult Education and 
Summer School at the University of 
Idaho. He was formerly a member of 
the faculty at Michigan State University. 
In his new position, Dr. Dahle will direct 
planning and supervision of general ex- 
tension work, correspondence study, adult 
education centers throughout the state, 
special adult education services, place- 
ment, and the summer school. 
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EvuGENE P. Powers has been appointed 
Chairman of the Department of Educa- 
tion at State ‘hin College, East 
Stroudsburg, Pa. He was Dean of the 
Evening Division, Villanova University. 

C. Water Stone is the new director 
of the Educational Media Branch of the 
U. S. Office of Education. Dr. Stone is 
on leave from the University of Illinois. 


Dr. EpMunp pES. Brunner, Director 
of the Bureau of Applied Social Research, 
Columbia University, and author of An 
Overview of Adult Education Research, 
which AEA has published, was _ the 
speaker at the October 20 meeting of 
the Adult Education Council of Greater 
Chicago, Dr. Brunner discussed some of 
the significant research findings reported 
in his book. 


Dr. G. Derwoop Baker has been ap- 
pointed by UNESCO as an advisor for 
the program of school expansion in In- 
donesia and will work with the UNESCO 
mission to that country. For the last 13 
years Dr. Baker has been Professor of 
Education and Director of the Center of 
School Services at New York University. 


Harovip Lancour has gone to Liberia, 
Africa, where he will serve as an advisor 
to the University of Education of Liberia 
during this fall in developing a plan for a 
comprehensive library service for that 
country. Dr. Lancour is Associate Direc- 
tor of the Graduate School of Library 
Science at the University of Illinois. 


AUEC Conference Nov. 8-12 


“Liberal Education Through the Eve- 
ning College,” is the general theme for 
the annual conference of the Association 
of University Evening Colleges, to be 
held November 8-12 at the Hotel Web- 
ster Hall, Pittsburgh. Richard Mumma, 
president, will preside. 

Among the speakers for the meeting 
are Abbott Kaplan, president-elect of 
AEA and Director, University Extension, 
University of California, Southern Area 
and Ralph W. Tyler, Center for Ad- 
vanced Study in Behavioral Sciences. 
Croup discussions of different aspects of 
liberal education and a problem clinic 
will be included in the program. 


Missouri Valley AEA 

The Executive Committee of the Mis- 
souri Valley Adult Education Association 
plan to hold a meeting early in December 
to make arrangements for its spring con- 
ference in Sioux City, Iowa. 

Members of the executive committee 
are Ralph Bellamy, Marengo, Iowa; Dana 
Livergood, Lawrence, Kansas; Ron John- 
stone, White Bear Lake, Minnesota; 
Brother Dan Rabitt, St. Louis, Missouri, 
and Emery Austin, Scotts Bluff, Nebraska, 
together with representatives from North 
and South Dakota. Elmer A. Mueller, 
Minnesota State Director of Adult Edu- 
cation, is president of the Missouri Valley 
Association. Roman J. Verhaalen, Head, 
Continuing Education, Manhattan, Kan- 
sas, is vice president; and William Knaak, 
of the Minnesota State Department of 
Education, St. Paul, is secretary-treasurer. 


The new science of 
human relations 


INTRODUCTION TO 
GROUP DYNAMICS 


MALCOLM S. 
KNOWLES 


Former Executive 
Director, AEA 


and 


HULDA F. 
KNOWLES 


Co-author of 
How to Develop 
Better Leaders 


Cutting through the clouds of 
technical jargon, claims and 
counter-claims, here is a concise, 
practical primer of group dynam- 
ics. For leaders, teachers, and 


those who train them, Malcolm 
and Hulda Knowles explain what 
dynamics is, its main ideas, lan- 
guage, applications to success in 
group work. 


$2.50 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
291 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


Oklahoma Holds Workshop 


With “Living and Learning” as_ its 
theme, the Workshop of the Oklahoma 


Acult Education Association was held 
October 21 at the Oklahoma City Library 
with Dr. Glenn Jensen, Executive Direc- 
tor of AEA, as the speaker. The program 
was opened with a brief talk by Walter 
Gray, Jr., President of the Oklahoma 
Association. 


One of the workshop features was a 
panel discussion on “Developing Citizen- 
ship” with Roy Dugger of Oklahoma 
State University, as moderator. Some 16 
resource persons from 16 organizations 
of Oklahoma City participated in the dis 
cussion of the main topic during the 
afternoon's session, at which Joe Timkin 
of the University of Oklahoma served as 
moderator. Mrs. Fred W. Scott served 
as workshop chairman. 


Citizen Seminars Award 


The Boston College Citizen Seminars 
received an award for its contributions 
described as “significant in the field of 
adult education.” The award was pre- 
sented on October 24 by the Adult Edu- 
cation Association of Massachusetts. The 
Seminars have been conducted for the 
last five years with the cooperation of 
business, labor, government and commu- 
nity leaders to provide a platform for the 
discussion of vital issues affecting the 
Boston are . 
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YOUR items for the 
more than 


Trading Post are 
interesting. Some of you 
haven't sent in those new developments 
yet—why not let us hear from you soon! 


° ° ° 


AN IMPORTANT new TV series was 
offered to the citizenry of Denver as of 
October 5. Co- sponsored by KRMA-TV, 
the Emily Griffith Opportunity School, 
the Adult Education Council and the 
Denver County Counc il of Parent-Teacher 
Associations, the program is entitled 
‘Facts First.” Designed for everyone in- 
terested in current issues in Denver, the 
directors have urged the formation of dis- 
cussion groups after each half-hour show. 


RESOURCES—A-V 


HOW GOOD ARE OUR SCHOOLS? Dr. 
Conant Reports. 16 mm, B. & W., 
Sound, 29 min. NEA Division of Press 
and Radio Relations, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Purchase, 
$75.00. Also available on rental basis 
in some states. 

This film, prepared by the National 
Education Association, and released for 
TV showings, depicts in a realistic fashion 
Dr. James B. Conant’s report, The 
ican High School Today 

Using no script, the picture was filmed 
at Oakland, Calitornia, Technical High 
School and the Labette County Com- 
munity School, Altamont, Kansas, with 
Dr. Conant as a featured speaker and 
Ralph Bellamy as narrator. 


DEW LINE STORY. /6 min., Color, Sound, 
27 min. Association Films, Branch Li- 
braries, Ridgefield, N.J., La Grange, Ill. 
and Dallas, Texas. Free. 

A documentary of the radar defense 
net of the Distant Early Warning Line, 
filmed in the wastelands of the Arctic. 
The importance of the Line to national 
defense is stressed and proble ms of con- 
struction depicted. 


Amer- 
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OF SPECIAL interest to both employ- 
ers and teachers is the Public School 
Adult Education Salary Study, a report 
compiled by the Division of Adult Edu- 
cation Service in Washington, D. C. The 
report indicates salary rates covering a 
15 year period and has full coverage of 
earnings in major cities for 1959. If you 
want to know how other cities stack up 
to yours, write William T. Van Orman, 
the National Education Association, Di- 
vision of Adult Education Service, 1201 
16th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Free single copies are available, but more 
than one will cost a dime apiece. 


o 2 a 


A MAJOR stride has been taken in the 
effort to achieve a closer union between 
the worlds of industry and academics. 
The American Iron and Steel Institute 
has made an important grant to the Stan- 
ford Research Institute for a report on 
methods the steel industry can adopt in 
he ‘Iping college educators to teach eco- 
nomics. This study, to be conducted by 
Dr. J. Knight Allen, Senior Economist 
at the Institute, should be completed by 
spring of 1960, 

° ° oO 

THE WELL-KNOWN “Seminar on 
Leadership in University Adult Educa- 
tion,” sponsored by Michigan State Uni- 
versity, will be he ‘ld at a new time this 
coming year—in February instead of, as 
previously, in June. The conference at- 
tracts leaders from far and wide in the 
United States. 

° ° ° 

BUSY DAYS IN Hightstown were Sep- 
tember 11 and 12, when the New Jersey 
Association for Adult Education con- 
vened for its fall conference. The theme 
examined in discussion groups was a pro- 
gressive one—“Adult Education in the 


COMMUNITY HEALTH SERIES. Film- 
strip. Set of six. Av. Length, 45 frames. 
Color. Text-Film Department, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 West 42nd St., 
New York 36, N.Y. $6.00 each, $32.50 
set of six. 

Each of these filmstrips deals with 
health problems that affect the commu- 
nity and shows how these problems are 
handled. Titles are: Safety in the Com- 
munity; The Water We Drink; Com- 
municable Diseases; Maintaining Com- 
munity Health; Safeguarding Our Food; 
and Community Sanitation. 


ASSOCIATION FILMS, 347 Madison Ave., 
New York, 17, N.Y., has just published 
its 1959-60 catalog of Selected Motion 
Pictures, which lists and describes more 
than 500 free and rental 16 mm., films 
which are available to organizations, 
schools and clubs. Write for a copy. 


VOTING PROCEDURES. /6 mm., B. & 
W., Sound, 14 min. Association Films, 
New York. Available from regional of- 
fices. Rental, $3.75. 

This film, winner of the Freedoms 
foundation award, gives essential in- 
formation on how to vote by paper 
ballot and by machine, and emphasizes 
the individual’s duty as a voter. 


Nineteen Sixties.” 
ing, a slate of officers and members of the 
executive committee was pre sented for 
election while the new and revised 1949 


constitution was examined. 
°o 3° Oo 


At the business meet- 


SHADES of the past! In response to 
a fear of apathy regarding problems of 
local community government and public 
affairs, the Adult Education Program of 
the New York State Public Schools is 
initiating a program planned along the 
lines of the old New England Town 
Meeting. Community leaders will make 
up a central discussion group and act as 
an impetus in furthering this Operation 
Town Meeting, scheduled to start this 
fall. Ask Arthur Crabtree for further in- 
formation (23 South Pearl Street, Albany 
7, New York). 

°° s o 

RIGHT IN LINE with the important 
new trend towards leadership training 
was the effective and productive confer- 
ence of the Adult Education Association 
of Virginia held in Fredericksburg last 
spring. Sessions were organized under 
four topics ranging from “the funda- 
mental importance of freedom” to “tech- 
niques ae skills in leading adult groups”. 
In addition, conference members resolved 
to apply for a State Director of Adult 
Education in order to provide greater 
cohesion among the diverse programs for 
adult education in Virginia. 

° ° oO 

One always looks forward to the 
Thanksgiving season . . . Adult educators 
have much for which to be grateful. 
Sup nose we manifest this ofte n by werk 
ing f irder and harder for better and bet- 
ter progr: ams. Se nd your ite ms for 
The Trading Post to Walter Gray, Jr., 
Oklahoma City Libraries, Okl: thoma C ity 
2, Oklahoma. 


Talking It Over 

Continued from Inside Front Cover 
repressive leadership prevents these 
sprouts from breaking the surface. 

The leader, through his interest in in- 
dividuals, has much to do with producing 
the desirable atmosphere and determin- 
ing the possibilities for growth of per- 
sonal relations. In every adult program 
the leader must learn to accept the fact 
that all will not be amiable and mutual. 

An educational leader of an adult pro- 
gram should be friendly, tolerant, and 
one who enjoys social and educational 
activity. He must attain the point of 
view of understanding personalities and 
their interactions. The leader must seek 
to become an expert in his techniques. 
He should enter sympathetically into 
problems of the adults, and be able to 
help individuals work out solutions to 
problems. He must understand educa- 
tional methods of utilizing present inter- 
ests to enrich the program and each 
individual. Finally, he must not be in- 
trusive, but respect the independence and 
interests of the participants. 

Joun H. ANTHONY 
Rochelle High School 
Lakeland, Florida 


Adult Leadership 
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World Affairs Reference File for Adult Education 


The Only Professional Tool on World Affairs 


Prepared for the diplomatic services and now available for 
academic use as well as adult and community education, 
numerous world affairs councils and other citizen groups using 
it for round tables, panel discussions and conferences on inter- 
national affairs. Discussion guides and bibliographies furnished 
upon request. 


This is the Deadline Data on WORLD AF- 
FAIRS cabinet, containing over 5000 up- 
to-date reference cards. 50 to 60 sup- 
plementary cards mailed every Friday 


recording the week’s developments. A RESEARCH TOOL ON WORLD 


DEVELOPMENTS 


All facts on a given subject are in one place 
arranged chronologically and cross-indexed. 


Over 5,000 up-to-date cards, covering the 
domestic and foreign affairs of every nation 
in the world, plus every important interna- 
tional pact, conference and organization . . . 
topics such as EAST-WEST TRADE, OIL, NU- 
CLEAR ENERGY, COLD WAR, TERRITORIAL 
WATERS, STATISTICS AND ECONOMICS. Used 
ir extensively by diplomatists in virtually every 
capital. Among other subscribers . . . 


This cabinet contains... 
the world on file. . . 


NBC & CBS Networks 
Look Magazine Newsweek (4 subs) 


U.S. Department of State 


Columbia University Law Library 


it is the only card reference system on 
world affairs with information scored 
from the international press for global 
coverage ... it is arranged for speedy 
reference ... it is an encyclopedia of 
world problems with each “new edi- 
tion” arriving in the morning mail... 
it has done the research for you... 
its findings are filed at hand on your 
desk, ready for use by the professional 
in world affairs. . . . 


without interpreting, it accurately rec- 


ords events, their antecedents and 
consequences . . . going back to ear- 
liest history where relevant . . . brief, 
direct quotations from authoritative 
sources of varying political persua- 
sions are included . . . Cross-indexing 
puts all the facts at your fingertips. . . . 
in seconds. 


Scrupulously authentic . . . the quality 
of this reference system meets the 
most stringent academic requirements. 


American University of Beirut, 
Lebanon 


Yale University Law Library 


U. S. Military Academy, 
West Point 


Notre Dame University 

New York University 

Brookings Institution, Washington 
Encyclopedia Brittanica 
Encyclopedia Americana 
American People’s Encyclopedia 
Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia 
U.S. Department of Defense 
National War College 

U.S. Department of the Navy 


Please send me full information and sample cards 


without obligation. 


Name 


Please print or type 


Address 
City 
State or County 


TIrTTLeErieislirisye 


Gis Sian 


Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee 


Library of Congress 

The Times, London 

House of Commons, London 
U.S. News & World Report 
United Nations 

The Observer, London 
Christian Science Monitor 
British Broadcasting Corporation 
Television Francaise 

The New York Times, (5 subs) 
EURATOM, Brussels 

SEATO, Bangkok 


Pan-American Union 


PTT 


Deadline Data, Inc. 1078 Madison Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 


Zone 
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AT LAST—THE WORKING TOOL 
YOU'VE BEEN WAITING FOR! 


To make your job in adult education easier 
and more productive, the 


1960 Edition 


of the 


HANDBOOK OF ADULT EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES y 


Edited by MALCOLM S. KNOWLES 


@ A landmark in the literature of adult education that will become the standard working tool of 


everyone who works with adults. Nothing like it in the past 10 years. 


@ Authoritative and encyclopedic chapters by over fifty experts to bring you up-to-date on: 


the role of adult education in today’s society 

® the various philosophies of adult education 

® new developments in learning theory and change theory 
® how to build adult education programs 

® the best of the new methods and materials 

® the training of adult educators 

® winning public support 


® adult education in councils, business and industry, colleges, agriculture, foundations, 
government, health and welfare, international organizations, labor unions, libraries, 
mass media, museums, proprietary and public schools, religion, voluntary associations 


® a current directory of national organizations in adult education, and recent literature 


@ If you want to know what adult education is all about . . . where it is going . . . and where YOU 
fit in . . . this is the guidebook for you. 


Use this coupon 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ey ee 7 BE THE FIRST— AND SAVE MONEY, TOO! : 
Adult Education Association | : 
743 North Wabash Ave.. Chicago 11, Ill | 
| | AEA members only may order the Handbook at 
PI ¢ . oe , . . 
| ease peuerve opies of the new ana - ona Edu | e pre-publication price of $6. Price after publi- 
| cation in the United States at the special pre-publication price of | 
$6, for which | enclose $ cation (early in January) will be $7.50. Send % 
Name your order now, with check or money order, to 
>" 
P . “s 
| Address reserve your copy which will be among the first 
cv 
| | a . 
off the press. 
| City Zone State _ | oi cine 45 
| | | 
| The Handbook will be shipped in the Fall of 1959. | 
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